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Furlough Method |Organized Agriculture Offers , 
Its Program for Farm Relief On Credit Shortage 


To Cut Federal 
Pay Roll Defeated 


House Rejects President’s 


Proposal Affecting Gov- - 





Three Large Groups Suggest Greater Power 
For Farm Board at Senate Hearing 


HE program of three great agricultural 
organizations of the United States, the 


ernment Employes by a|American Farm Bureau Federation, the 


Vote of 159 and 176 


Economy Program 
Reduced 64 Million 


Exemption From 11 Per Cent 
Salary Reduction Increased 
To $2,500; Saturday Half- 


holiday Provision Retained 


The /House on April 28 rejected the 
President’s so-called staggered or furlough 
plan for Government employes gs a sub- 
stitute for the 11 per cent pay cut proposal 
in the Federal economy program. The 
vote taken by tellers was 159 ayes to 176) 
nays. | 

Although the 11 per cent pay cut plan 
was left in the program, the House had 
amended that plan the previous night so! 
as to provide an exemption of $2,500, and 
earlier, on April 28, agreed to an amend- 
ment eliminating the provision which 
would have taken away the Saturday half | 
holidays of Government employes. 

Savings Reduced 64 Million 

During the debate it was pointed out} 
by members of the Economy Committeg 
that these two amendments would reduce | 
the savings estimated for the $200,000,000 
program by a total of about $64,000,000. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 





National Grange, and the Farmers Union, ! 


for solution of the farm problem, includ- 
ing authority for the Federal Farm Board 
to use in its discretion the export deben- 
ture plan, the equalization fee plan, or the 
domestic allotment plan for marketing 
crops, was placed before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry at a 
hearing April 28. 

The proposals of the three organizations 
have been placed in the form of a bill, 
not yet introduced, Edward A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 


| Federation, told the Committee. He placed 


in the record a statement summarizing the 


| provisions of the proposed bill. 


The Federation, Mr. O'Neal said in his 
statement filed with the Committee, “is 


Faith ig Wenentvie 
Of Nation Suggested 
As Theme for Press 


Aid in Reviving Public Cour- 
age Is Asked of News- 
paper Publishers in Ad- 
dress by Secretary of War 


New York, N. Y., April 28—The fear 


ville, Tenn., a member of the Committee, | of being “poor” is gripping the country, 


also stated during the debate that he in- 
tends to ask for a separate vote on these 


the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, 


amendments when the bill is brought out | told the American Newspaper Publishers’ 


of the Committee of the Whole House. 


Association, here today. Pointing to the 


The House resumed the reading of the} vast potential resources of the United 


program for amendment on April 28 with] States he declared the present need to be) 


an amendment, offered by Representative | for “courage.” 


McCormack (Dem.), of Dorchester, Mass.., | 


Commenting on the relationship between 


to strike from the program the provision; the present situation and the ‘national 


eliminating the Saturday half-holiday. 
Vote on Amendment 


The McCormack amendment was adopted 
by a vote of 141 ayes to 118 nays, and 
Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, a member of the econ- 
omy committe, then offered as a substi- 
tute the President’s furlough or stag- 
gered plan. 

Under this plan, as offered by Mr. 
Ramseyer, all Federal employes receiving 
compensation on an annual basis at the 
rate of more than $1,500 per year would 
be furloughed for 24 days a year without 
pay, and all per diem employes receiving 
compensation of more than $1,500 an- 
nually would work only five days a week, 
and the compensation would be ten-elev- 
enths of that payable for a week’s work of 
five and one-half days. 

The plan also would reduce the salaries 
of Members of Congress and the Vice Pres- 
ident and Speaker of the House by 10 
per cent. 

Possible Loss of Jobs 


Mr. Ramseyer told the House that un- 
less either the pay cut plan or the fur- 
lough were adopted, many Federal em- 
Ployes would lose their positions because 
of the reductions which are being made 
in the appropriation bills. He also stated 
that the adoption of his substitute plan 
would inaugurate the five-day week in 
the Government, and set an example for 
labor. 

Representative Connery (Dém.), of 
Lynn, Mass., announced that he will move 
to strike from the bill any provisions for 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Output of Matches 
Falls 12 Per Cent 


Growing Demand for Book 
Types Is Disclosed by Census 


Book matches have become more pop- 
ular and about $18,000,000 worth of all 
kinds. of matches, or about 12 per cent 
less than in 1929, were produced in the 
United States in 1931, according to the 


first figures from the 1931 census of man- 
ufactures to be issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The preliminary tabulation for the 
match industry was released by the De- 
partment for publication April 28. It 
shows a production of more than 2,600,- 

* 000,000 books of matches in 1931, or ap- 
proximately 6 per cent more than the 
number of books turned out in 1929. A 
larger demand for matches in large lots 
also was said to be disclosed by the sta- 
tistics. 

The following additional information 
was supplied at the Department: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The tabulation shows the growing pop- | 


ularity of book matches and an enlarged 
demand for matches in large lots. The 
total value of matches made last year 
was $17,927,000, a decrease of 11.9 per cent 
when compared with the $20,351,025 re- 
ported in the 1929 manufactures census. 
Of the $17,927,000 value, cost of mater- 
ials, containers for products, fuel and 


purchased electric energy accounted for | 


$10,645,000 and the remaining $7,282,000 
Was made up of the value added by manu- 
facture. 

Wages dropped from $4,118,093 in 1929 
to $3,376,000 two years later, with the 
number of workers declining from 3,760 to 
2,200 and the number of establishments 
from 21 to 17. 

The number and value of cases of 
matches fell off, but the totals for gross 
boxes increased, while books showed a 
gain in quantity but decline in value. 

The number of cases of matches made 
last year was 1,833,000, a decrease of 36 
per cent from the 2,862,149 two year previ- 
ous. Their value dropped nearly 47 per 


| 
| 
| 





cent, from $8,507,280 to $4,540,000. 

The number of gross boxes made in 1931 
Was 18,811,000, worth $9,365,000, against 
14,291,756 valued at $7,571,743 in 1929. The 
volume rose 31.6 per cent and the value 
23.7 per cent. 

The match industry turned out 2,665,- 
000,000 books last year as compared with 
2,505,387,000 in 1929, an increase of 6.4 per 

mt. The value dropped 5.9 per cent, 
» hom: $4,272,002 to $4,022,000. 





| psychology,” he said, that newspaper pub- 


lishers sometimes let their loyalty to news 
“get in the light” of public service. 


National “Neurasthenia” 


Secretary Hurley expressed the opinion 
that “your profession can make front 
page stuff of courage and faith in the in- 
credible ‘riches of this country and the 
certainty of our future prosperity.” The 
country, he said, “has got avery bad 
case of neurasthenia.” 

His address follows in part: 

I am delighted with the opportunity to 
address the distinguished representatives 
of American journalism. Much of what I 


am going to say most of you undoubtedly | 


know. Experience has taught me that 
your enterprising and enlightened corre- 
spondents who cover the news in Wash- 
ington are usually a jump or two ahead 
of the gun. In my short stay in Wash- 
ington I have learned to trust and re- 
spect the correspondents. Unquestionably 
they know what it is all about. 
Press Well Informed 

“On the other hand I have read edi- 
torials coming from different parts of the 
country which infer, putting it mildly, that 
official Washington lacks the information 
that you gentlemen of the press have 


about the true conditions in the United | 
Even | 
worse than that, some seem to have beea | 


States and in the whole world. 
of the opinion throughout the last two- 
and-one-half years that official Washing- 
ton is familiar with the facts but is blind- 
ing itself to realities. Extremes are never 
just. 

“A preponderating majority of the of- 


ficials in Washington have come from the | 


body of the people. They travel exten- 
sively on their official missions, They 
are in constant contact with the public: 
A crosscut of American life is paraded 
every day before them. Public opinion is 
registered more: quickly and more accu- 
rarely in Washington than at any other 
point in the Nation. The leaders in Wash- 
ington attempt to learn the facts, to dis- 
till from them the truth, and then to act 
in such manner as will be conducive to 
the best interests of the American peo- 
ple. Newspaper men always are entitled 
to complete frankness. In that spirit let 
us look at the world around us. 
Condition of Foreign Market 
“Our market abroad cannot escape be- 


interested primarily in securing legislation 
in the remaining weeks of the present ses- 
sion of Congress which will have an effect 
on prices of farm products.” 

Charles A. Ewing, of Decatur, Il, 
president of the National Livestock Mar- | 
keting Association, told the Committee | 
that quick action is necessary in the pres- 
ent agricultural emergency. The Nation 
freed its Negro slaves, he said, but “eco- 
nomic slavery can just as surely pinch out 
the rewards of the agricultural laborer.” 

Commodity Exchange 

Mr. Ewing suggested a system of ex- 
changes of commodities with foreign na- 
tions, entirely avoiding tariffs. The tariff 
on silk, for instance, he said, has ranged 
from 30 to 90 per cent, and business might 
be stimulated and surpluses of crops re- 
duced by arranging an exchange of surplus 
crops for silk from the Orient, on a basis 
of reciprocity. 

James C. Stone, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, appeared again at the 
hearings jo answer questions of Senators 
after his testimony of the day before. He 
placed in the record statistics of wheat 
crops, exports, and acreage. 

Livestock Situation 


| Mr. Ewing emphasized the importance 
of the livestock industry, declaring live- 
stock and their products have a value 
about three times that of the wheat or 
cotton crop and the livestock industry 
provides an outlet for surplus field crops. 
| There is virtually no surplus of livestock, 
| he said. 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1932 


Inquiry Proposed Four-party Plan 


Senator Norbeck Says Banks 
Are Failing to Cooperate in 
Governemnt Program 


N INVESTIGATION of the banks of 
~*% the country will be urged to determine 
why they are failing to cooperate in ex- 
tension of credit, unless there soon is a 
decided loosening up of money, according | 
to Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

In a statement calling attention to the 
release of funds by the Federal Reserve 
System's open market operations, Senator 
Norbeck asserted that despite all of the 
governmental help extended to the banks 
they have made themselves a part of the 
hoarding system about which complaint 
has arisen. 


The South Dakota Senator pointed to | 


Federal Reserve Board figures showing an 
increase in available credit of $113,000,000 
in three weeks. This, he declared, was 
not being passed on by the commercial 
banks which he accused of forcing liquida- 
tion of securities. The result of the banks’ 
policies, according to the Senator, is to 
depress prices further. 

Following is the full text of Senator 
Norbeck’s statement: 

Why does the deflation continue when 
the Federal reserve system has during the 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
Senate Amendments 


In Tariff Bill Are 








Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
asked why livestock prices are so low if 
there is no surplus. 

Mr. Ewing said the high level of un- 
employment with its accompanying low 
purchasing power, and propaganda an 
advertising in favor of fruits and vege- 
tables which have reduced the propor- 
tionate meat consumption, are chiefly re- 
sponsible. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), Iowa, said 
big industries produce surpluses and sell 
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Cooperative Control 
Of Coal Mining Urged 


‘Davis-Kelly Bill’s Provisions 
Opposed Before Hearing 
Of Senate Committee 


The combining of excessive capacity 
and profitable operation of bituminous 
mines can be achieved only through co- 
operative control of the production and 


sale of coal, such as is contemplated in 
the plan adopted by Appalachian Coals, 
Inc., a regioanal sales agency, it was as- 
serted April 28 before the Senate Mines 
and Mining Committee by Charles O'Neill, 
New York City, vice president of Peale. 
Peacock & Kerr, Inc., and chairman of 
|the Government Relations Committee of 
| the National Coal Assoication. 
Cooperative Selling 

Mr. O'Neill objected to the provisions 
in the Davis-Kelly bill for establishment 
of cooperative selling organizations not 
because, he explained, the idea is not a 
good one in itself but on account of the 
“onerous conditions which are attached to 
membership in such organizations.” The 
{Committee is holding hearings in the 
Davis-Kelly bill. These conditions, he 
maintained, would prevent operators from 
entering the organizations. 

The bill, Mr. O'Neill testified, “will not 
improve conditions in the industry but 
rather will impede its progress towards 
stability and further increase the con- 
fusion and chaotic conditions now exist- 
ing in it.” 

Good Effects Anticipated 
| Commending the plan adopted by Ap- 
| palachian Coals, Inc., he contended that 
| when the legality of such cooperative ef- 





|fort in the interest of the industry and} 


| the public has been established, such co- 

| operative agencies, by eliminating many 

| competitive wastes now found in the in- 

| dustry, will speedily put it on a basis of 
production and prices fair alike to the in- 

| dustry and the public. 

| The seriousness of the situation created 


ing seriously affected by the fact that the | by the development of excessive mine ca- 
rest of the world is on the verge of bank-| pacity, Mr. O’Neill pointed out, has been 
ruptcy. Our market cannot help being | increased because of the recent check in 
effected by the fact that the last three| the growth of the demand for bituminous 
years have witnessed 18 revolutions in al-| coal. On the one hand large consumers 
most as many different nations. In ad-|of coal, he continued, such as the rail- 
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Increase Fire 


] 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4. 





areless Smokers and Campers 


Losses in Forests 





REST fires caused by the careless- 

ness of smokers and campers in the 
national forests increased more than 
one-third last year over 1930, neglected 
campfires showing the greatest, in- 
crease, the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, stated April 28. The 
number of fires caused by incendiaries 
rose 12 per cent, the Service said. The 
statement follows in full text: 


Forest fires started by the careless- 


ness of campers and smokers in the 
National Forests in 1931 increased more 
than a third over 1930, final regional 
reports to the Forest Service show, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
April 27. Neglected or escaped camp- 
fires caused 37 per cent more forest fires 
than in the preceding year. 
matches and burning tobacco ignited, 
the woods in 1,872 places, an increase of 
31 per cent. 


When the average of the last five 
years is taken into account, a compara- 
tive increase of 49 per cent in smokers’ 
fires is found. The number of visitors 
to the National Forests has grown by 
many millions in recent years, but the 
smokers’ fires have more than kept pace. 
More of the visitors smoke, but not 
many more seem to remember fire haz- 
ards, according to Forest Service fire 
fighters. Offenders have been arrested 
to curb carelessness with burning to- 


Dropped | 


bacco, but chiefly the Forest Service is 
trying to depend upon educational 
‘measures to acquaint smokers with fire 
danger. 

Incendiaries caused fires in many for- 
ests in 1931, but taking the National 
Forests as a whole, the increase was held 
to 12 per cent for the year. Yet this 
showing is not so satisfactory, since 
there were 56 per cent more incendiary 
fires last year than the average of the 
preceding five years. The force of local 
opinion came to the aid of forest pro- 
tectors in many forests last year, owing 
to heavy losses of life and property from 
this type of fire. 

Fires caused by railroads decreased 4 
| per cent. Fires resulting from lumber 
| and logging operations also decreased. 
Man-caused fires increased 27 per cent, 
with 5,549 such fires recorded. All fires 
in the National Forests in 1931 num- 
bered 8,466, against 8,388 in 1930. Fires 
caused by lightning numbered only 2,- 
917, the lowest figures since 1923. 

Thanks to improved equipment, roads, 
and training, Forest Service crews were 
able to partly offset fire carelessness 
in 1931. A new record was attained in 
putting out fires before théy reached 
| large size. On account of the increasing 

accessibility of the National Forests, fire 


losses in future will depend more and 
more upon the care and foresight of the 
public. 


Accepted by House 


Measure Goes to President 
With Limits Placed on 
Executive Authority in 
Flexible Provisions 


All Senate amendments to the bill (H. 
R. 6662) amending the tariff law of 1930, 
limiting the executive authority under the 
flexible provision of existing law, author- 
izing the President to invoke an interna- 
tional conference on trade and economics 
and creating a consumers’ counsel in tariff 
matters, were automatically agreed to by 
the House on April 28. The bill now 
goes to the President. 

The House agreement to the Senate 
amendment-followed a debate culminating 


in the adoption of a rule (H. Res. 195), 
which read as follows: 

“Resolved, that immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H. R. 
6662), with the amendment of the Senate 
therto, be ,and the same is hereby, taken 
from the Speaker's table to the end that 
the amendment of the Senate be, and 
the same is hereby, concurred in.” 


Opposition Voiced 


Speakers on the minority side, led by 
Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., criticized this rule as a “gag rule,” 
and on the majority side of the chamber, 
led by Representative Crisp (Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., as necessary to expedite 
action because a previous effort at con- 
currence had failed in the House. 

Mr. Crisp said “the tariff is not a po- 
litical question.” Mr. Crisp pointed out 
that the rule, as framed, “finishes the 
job” as adoption of the rule itself was 
concurrent with the Senate action. Mr. 
Crisp, as acting chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, sponsored 
both the bill and the rule. 


Describes Effect of Bill 


He said that after the Tariff Commis- 
sion makes a recommendation for a new 
rate, under the flexible provisions, it 
would not become effective until Congress 
acts, instead of becoming effective with 
the President’s approval, which he said is 
the fundamental change. The Senate also 
amended the House bill with the Norris 
antimonopoly amendment which directs 
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Reserve Banks Extend 
Security Purchases 


Buying of Government Issues Is 
Heaviest of Recent Weeks 


| The Federal reserve banks last week 
did the heaviest buying of Government 
securities since the announcement of their 
| buying policy approximately three weeks 


ago, according to statistics made available 
April 28 at the Federal Reserve Board 
offices. 

While the reserve banks’ holdings of 
Government securities advanced $113,000,- 
000 during the week ended April 27, bal- 
| ances of the member banks in the system 
also increased $135,000,000, according to 
the statistics. The buying policy of the 
reserve banks is an effort to increase the 
member bank balances, thereby putting 
funds into the hands of the member banks 
which they must make use of fn loans or 
investments if they are to reap a return, 
it was explained orally. Additional in- 
formation furnished follows: 

Approximately three weeks ago, Eugene 
Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, announced the so-called credit ex- 
pansion policy of buying Government se- 
curities, which had then been in progress 
for some weeks. Since that time the re- 
serve banks have increased their holdings 
by about $306,000,000. In the same period 
member bank balances have increased 
$170,000,000. 

Purchases of Government securities by 
the reserve banks has proceeded at a rate 
of approximately $100,000,000 a week. Dur- 
ing the week in which announcement of 
the policy was made the banks bought $100,~ 
000,000 and the following week, $93,000,000. 
On April 27 the reserve bank holdings of 
Government securities amounted to $1,- 
191,000,000 and were $593,000,000 higher 
than they were on the corresponding date 
last year. Member bank balances aggre- 
gated $2,114,000,000 and were $294,000,000 
less than they were a year ago. 

During the week ended April 27 the 
amount of currency oustanding decreased 
by $27,000,000, standing at $5,398,000,000 at 
the end of the week. The country’s gold 
stocks, which have increased during recent 
weeks, fell $9,000,000. 
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Seen as Reducing 


Railroad Values 


Approval Would: Depress 
Stocks and _ Properties, 
Delaware & Hudson Coun- 


sel Tells I. C. C. 
Says Mergers Need 


Federal Financing 


Eastern Lines Deny Allega- 
tions of Opposing Roads; 
Two Cities Protest Against 
Traffic ‘Monopoly’ 


Approval of the four-system plan of 
railroad consolidation proposed by the 
eastern trunk lines would produce “imme- 
diate, irreparable, and general injury,” 
and depress the value of every railroad 


and every share of railroad stock in the 
United States, H. T. Newcomb, chief coun- 
sel for the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, 
told the Interstate Commerce Commission 
April 28 during the concluding arguments 
on the carriers’ eastern consolidation 
set-up. (Docket No. 12964.) 


Applicants Argue for Plan 


Mr. Newcomb also asserted that such ap- 
proval woula only tend to emphasize the 
inability of the carriers to carry out the 
plan they are now sponsoring because of 
the lack of finances necessary to such a 
project. 

At the conclusion of the Delaware & 
Hudson attorney’s argument against ap- 
proval of the carriers’ rail unification pro- 
posal, counsel for the applicant carriers, 
headed by Henry Wolf Bikle of the Penn- 
Sylvania, took up rebuttal arguments in 
support of their plan and in denial of al- 
legations made by the opposing inter- 
venors in the case. 

Mr. Newcomb was preceded on the stand 
by counsel for the cities of Oswego and 
Syracuse, N. Y., who opposed the reduction 
of service to those cities to only one trunk 
line as would be effected in the event the 
Commission approves the plan. 


Predicts Depressed Values 

Mr. Newcomb declared there is “no 
hurry” about uniting the railroads into 
consolidated systems, and that the Com- 
mission should move slowly and with 
careful consideration in approving any 
such plan as suggested by the applicant 
carriers in the ‘instant’ proceedings: ~- 

The four-system plan involves an, ap- 
plication of the Pennsylvania, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, New York Central, and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads, to group rail properties 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
Action on Rail Loans 
Not to Be Announced 





Reconstruction Corporation 
To Withhold Its Decisions 
Until Given to Congress 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is no longer announcing the loans 


which it makes to railroads, it was stated 
orally at the Corporation’s offices Apri} 28. 

An advance of $100,000 to the Mississippi 
Export Railroad Company on March 28 
was the last loan of this class announced 
by the Corporation; up to the last day 
in March the Corporation had made or 
cbligated approximately $60,788,000 in 


loans to 16 roads, according to informa- | 
Additional informa- | 


tion made available. 
tion furnished follows: 


I. C. C. Approves 101 Million 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved and sent to the Corporation 
for action more than $101,000,000 in rail- 
road loans, but the Corporation no longer 
will announce what i. does with the ap- 
plications. 

Announcement of approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission followed by 
announcement of final action by the Cor- 
poration has caused the belief that. two 
separate loans were made. 
reason the Corporation is abandoning its 
statements. 

Quarterly reports which the Corpora- 


tion must submit to Congress will show | 


the total amount advanced to railroads, 
the number of roads receiving loans and 
the States in which the home offices are. 


This is the | 


tered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C 


House Votes Navy | 
Fund of 326 Million 


Proposed 10 Per Cent Reduc-' 
tion in Appropriation Meas- 
ure Is Rejected 


— naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
11452), carrying approximately $326,- 
350,000 for the Navy Department and the 
naval establishment during the next fiscal 
year, was passed by the House without a 
record vete on April 28. The bill now goes 
to the Senate. 

The House by a vote of 111 ayes to 122 
nays eliminated from the bill the $1,000,000 
provision for the beginning of construc- 
tion of the $3,000,000 Naval Hospital at 
Philadelphia. It also defeated, by a vote 
of 20 to 198 a motion of Representative 
Schafer (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with instructions to report it 
back with a 10 per cent reduction in the 
total appropriation it now caries. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 


ville, Tenn., Chairman of the House Com- | 
mittee on Appropriations, tol“ the House | 


that it is not true that there is a “joker” 
in the bill with respect with the flight 
pay of Naval aviators. He said there is 
no ambiguity in the language and that the 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy had given assurance that 
the $271,890 reduction in that item, on 
condition of removal of certain limiting 
language as to individual ma::imum pay, 
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Taxes on Imports 
Eliminated From 
Revenue Measure 


Senate Committee Takes Out 
Excise Levies on Copper, 


Coal and Oil Included in 
Bill as Passed by House 


Tax on Automobiles, 


Is Ordered Retained 


Impost on Candy Stricken Out 
And Rate on Matches Re- 
duced; Revenue Believed 40 
Million Below House Bill 


All import excise taxes in the pending 
revenue measure were stricken out April 
28 by the Senate Finance Committee, re- 
versing its earlier action in approving 
such taxes for copper, coal and oil. The 
Committee refused, however, to remove 





which the House had eliminated under 
agreement with the Department, would be 
absorbed in the service. 


Representative Ayres (Dem.), of 
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Inflation of Currency 
Would Drive Out Gold, 
Declares Mr. Meyer 


Governor of Reserve Board 
Repeats His Opposition to 
Cash Payment of Bonus 
Before House Committee 

If additional currency were to be in- 


jected artificially into circulation it would 
have the effect of driving the gold out of 


the tax from automobiles, trucks, and 
parts or accessories, voting to retain the 
House rates. 

Approval was given also to the House 
rate of 5 per cent on radios and on me- 
chanical refrigerators, of 10 per cent on 
sporting goods and on cameras, save that 
| aerial cameras were exempted. 


Candy Tax Removed 


The Committee, however, struck out the 
5 per cent tax on candy, with an esti- 
mated revenue loss of $12,000,000, and 
reduced the rate on matches from 4 cents 
per 1,000 matches to 2 cents per 1,000 on 
matches of wood and one-half cent on 
paper book matches, with an estimated 
revenue loss of $6,500,000. 

The 5 per cent tax on chewing gum was 
kept in tne bill, and it was decided to in- 
clude pistols and revolvers under the 10 
per cent firearm tax now in the bill. 

The exemption of tie present law for 
| cigarette papers in books of less than 25 
| leaves was removed, the half-cent rate 
being made applicable to all books under 
50 leaves. 

Changes in the bill to date by the Fi- 
nance Committee, it is estimated, have 





the country, Eugene Meyer, Governor of 


the Federal Reserve Board and Chairman 
of the Board of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, told the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, April 28, as he 
reftera 
cash payment in full of the adjusted serv- 
vice compensation certificates to World 
War veterans. 

As the committee met on April 28, Mr. 
Myer, who had been before the committee 
on April 27, was questioned by Represent- 
ative McCormack (Dem.), of Dorchester, 
Mass., regarding banking matters. Mr. 
Myer said he thought the banking systems 
in this country should be unified. Banks 
should be under one chartering power and 
one regulating and supervising power, he 
said. 


Unified Control Advised 


“Would that eliminate State control?” 
Mr. McCormack asked. 

“Yes,” Mr. Myer replied. 

He contended that it would not be a 
centralization of power, but would unify 
the control only. 

“We now have a dual system,” he told 

the Committee, “with the State, national 
and Federal Reserve System, the latter 
including some of the other two classes. 
This makes for competition between the 
| State and national banks.” 
Recalling that in 1923 he had expressed 
jthe thought that nothing could be more 
| disastrous than competition between State 
}and national banks, the competition based 
on laxity, Mr. Meyer said that that com- 
petition has grown up since that time. 

Many things which were properly locai 
in control and scope in banking matters 
jin the early history of the country, he 
said, have become properly national now 
due to the changed conditions. 


Explains Bankers’ Position 

Mr. Meyer said that the bankers of the 
country have not been interested in uni- 
fication of the banking systems, because, 
speaking frankly, they find it to their own 
benefit not to have such unification. They 
use the dual system to play the one 
against the other for their own benefit, 
he said. 

The development of the check as a 
medium of payment has grown up to such 
an extent that the fathers of the country 
never could have dreamed. The bank 
;cteck should not be questioned as to its 
|validity any more than currency itself, 
|he said, adding that one of the troubles 





“his opposition to immediate 


Formerly the road receiving a loan and/of the present period is that some of the 
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Most Beautiful American Building 





tContinued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


S 


Selected by Vote of Architects 


N ODERNISM in architecture has 
+ come to stay, but the profession 
displays no intention of repudiating its 
masterpieces of an earlier day, it was 
stated oraly, April 28, at the Treasury 
Department in behalf of the Association 
of American Architects after 50 promi- 
nent architects had participated in a 
poll to select the most beautiful build- 
ing. 

The Lincoln Memorial in Washington 
and the Empire State Building in New 
York were selected by the architects’ 
votes as the first and second most beau- | 
tiful structures. | 

The State Capitol Building in Lincoln, | 
Nebr., won third place and the J. P. 
Morgan Library in New York fourth 
place. The Scottish Rite Temple in 
Washington and St. Thomas Church in 
New York were fifth and sixth respec- 
tively, according to the oral information. 

Additional information furnished fol- 

lows: 
While such a poll can not be relied 
upon to fix the absolute order of the 
buildings in point of merit, it is of in- 
terest as showing which buildings are | 
considered by experts as forming a group 


representative of the best American 
architecture. 

Two conclusions are drawn from the 
vote: First, that the architects have no 


desire at present to cast aside the out- 


| Standing achievements of the past; and, 


second, that design in the modern 
manner, if intelligently worked out, has 
a steadfast foothold. Of the first eight 
buildings on the final list, five are in 
historic styles and three are classed as 
modern. 

The Empire State Building, the Ne- 
braska State Capitol and the Chicago 
Daily News Building won places with 
such traditional leaders as the Lincoln 
Memorial and the Columbia Library, 
not because they are in the modern 


| Style, but because they are in the mod- 


ern style well done. The fact that they 


| are extraordinarily well designed as to 


mass, Ornament and relation of parts 
was perhaps moré important than their 
modernism. 

No restriction of any sort was placed 
upon the voting. The 50 architects were 
not required to name only American 
bulidings, but nearly all the buildings 
receiving votes are in this country. The 
list of buildings receiving more than 
one vote and the total number of votes 
they received follows: 

The Lincoln Memorial, Washington, 
17; Empire State Building, New York, 
14; Nebraska State Capitol, Lincoln, 
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; resulted in a revenue loss of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000, compared to the meas- 
ure as it came from the House. The loss 
from the cancellation of the oil import 
excise tax is variously estimated from $5,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000, while the estimated 
revenue from the coal tax was $500,000. 
Watch Parts Are Taxed 


The Committee voted to specify that 
parts of watches and clocks are included 
under the 10 per cent tax on jewelry. It 
included football uniforms and tennis 
racket frames and strings under the sport- 

| ing goods tax and struck out canoe cush- 
ions and football goals. 

The vote on the Walsh motion to strike 
out the tax on oil, which earlier had been 
the tax on coal was 10 yeas, 9 nays. The 
vote on the Harrison motion to strike out 
the tax on coal was 10 years, 9 nays. The 
vote on the motion to adopt a tax on 
copper was 10 years, 10 nays. The vote 
on a motion by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, to eliminate the tax on auto- 
mobiles was 6 yeas, 12 nays. 


Previous Vote On Coal 


The Committee earlier had refused by 
a vote of 10 to 8 to strike out the im- 
port excise tax on coal, had refused also 
to lower the rate from 10 cents per 100 
pounds to 5 cents per 100 pounds, and had 
adopted the House rate except that coke 
was exempted. It had provided that the 
10-cent per 100 tax should apply to “coals 
of all sizes, grades and classifications.” 

The 10 per cent manufacturers’ excise 
tax on toilet preparations was retained, 
save that there were exempted, with an 
estimated revenue loss of $8,000,000, the 
following: Toilet soaps, tooth and mouth 
washes, dentifrices and tooth pastes. 

By a vote of 12 to 6 the Committee 
exempted from the 10 per cent tax on 
jewelry the following: Flat table ware, 
both sterling and plate. It voted down a 
motion to make a bracketed rate on 
jewelry. It rejected also by a vote of 10 
to 8 a motion to exempt eyeglasses, spec- 
tacles and frames costing less than $5. 


Radio Interference 
Generally Eliminated 


Frequency Control Now Install- 
ed by Majority of Stations 


Two-thirds of the country’s broadcast 
stations have installed frequency control 
equipment which will enable them to meet 
the requirements of the Federal Radio 


Commission’s new rule, effective June 22, 
that no station shall deviate more than 
50 cycles above or below its assigned chan- 
nel, the Commission announced April 28. 

The Commission stated it is “much 
gratified” with broadcasters’ cooperation 
on this control measure, which is expected 
to reduce interference and increase serv- 
ice area, benefiting both listeners and 
broadcasters. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Federal Radio Commission is much 
gratified to report that approximately two- 
thirds of the broadcast stations now have 
installed frequency control equipment that 
has the capability of maintaining the 
operating frequency within 50 cycles of 
the assigned frequency, as required by 
rule 144 which becomes effective June 
22, 1932. In conjunction with this equip- 
ment, an approved frequency monitor 
must be employed. 

Three frequency monitors have been ape 
proved to date and others are now be- 
ing tested at the Bureau of Standards, 
All stations must have in operation by 
June 22, 1932, an approved monitor to be 
operated in conjunction with the trans- 
mitter so as to determine that the station 
is operating within he rigid frequency de- 
viation tolerance specified. The monitors 
are considered necessary to maintain the 
close frequency requirements and are re+ 
quired by Rule 145. 

Under the present rules, broadcast sta- 
tions are required to maintain their op- 
erating frequency within only 500 cycles 
of the assigned frequency. Such opera- 


tion subjects duplicated channel stationg 
[Continued on Page 3, Column-6.) ~ 
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Nation Adopting 

Practical Ideals, 
: Says Mr. Wilbur 


American People Grouping 
Themselves According to 

. Their Interests, He De- 
clares in Radio Address 


“That independence of thought, action 
and behavior which has been character- 
jstic of the American home through most 
of our history, is now in serious danger 
of being lost,” Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, said in an ad- 
dtess before the Advisory Board of Ameri- 
an Coalition of Patriotic, Civic, and Fra- 
ternal Societies April 28, and broadcast 
over a network of the National Broad- 

ing Co. 

De. Wilbur cited the transition from the 
rural to the urban life of the American 
people, called attention to the tendency 
for people to group themselves according 
to their interests, and asserted that as a 
result of these changes in civilization “we 
find our ideal of majority rule in conflict 
‘with the need of control by the elected 
or selected expert.” 

. Now Following ‘Experts’ 


“Our Nation, our States, or our com- 
munities will not operate of themselves,’ 
he continued. “They can no longer jog 
along in an amateur fashion. The expert 
who is set up as a representative to ad- 
§ninister our governmental or other affairs 
must now be available and be followed 
by the rest of us in practically all of the 
events of life.’ The address of Secretary 
Wilbur follows in full text: 
~The first words that come to mind when 
the subject American ideals is mentioned 
fre apt ic be “freedom,” “liberty,” “in- 
dependence.” Perhaps a little later are 
added “equal opportunity,” “fair play” and 
“government by laws” and “justice.” In 
dealing with these rather abstract notions, 
while striking out for high goals and lofty 
aspirations, our people being eminently 
practical, have tried with much success to 
work out our ideals in the daily life of 
the Nation. 


Better Conditions Sought 


..If I had to express in a sentence the 
ideal of the ordinary grown-up American, 
I would say that it is to make conditions 
better, more wholesome and more pro- 
ductive of opportunity for the boys and 
girls of today than they were for the gen- 
eration before. 

». We think of our Government in terms 
of constant improvement. That is one 
reason why we have put into our laws 
most of our moral code. Our conduct falls 
short of our aspirations so that our laws 
represent an ideal toward which we are 
struggling. A considerable minority falls 
athwart these laws, since we endeavor to 
achieve perfection and regulate human 
conduct to a point which is as yet unat- 
tainable. 

Qur forefathers brought about the amal- 
gation of the various colonies into a fed- 
eration of States at a time when the 
thinking of the world was heightened by 
the human experiences which culminated 
in the French Revolution. 


Principles of Constitution ‘ 

Our Constitution was born at a_ time 
when change was on every hand. It set 
forth certain principles and established 
certain orderly' methods of dealing with 
the existing forces in a democracy. It 
struck off a balance between administra- 
tion, legislation and jurisprudence. It 
stood for representative government. This 
was most important. While with us there 
is rule by the majority it was expected 
that it would operate chosen representa- 
tives. 
--Our forefathers thought of government 
as an expert business. They aimed to de- 
velop legislation and administration 
through those equipped for the task. 
With the passage of time we have brought 
many new services to our civilization and 
to our Government. These have come 
from research and discovery. Around 
them we have built up our modern life. 
They are all dependent upon certain 
definite universal laws. 
» Some of these laws are well known 
to us. They are unvarying and depend- 
able. They can in no way be influenced 
by the ballot box. Majority decisions can 
not control them. In order to use them 
properly, a whole series of experts are 
‘yequired. There has been a tendency 
along with this need of the expert in 
government and the expert in science to 
develop more and more of a pure democ- 
tacy in which action is determined by 
counting persons. We find our ideal of 
majority rule in conflict with the need 
of control by the elected or selected ex- 

rt who alone is capable of guiding our 
mvolved and elaborate governmental 
_mechanism through its many difficulties. 


Fallacious Ideas Spreading 
This has brought us to a point where 
our American ideals must take a more 
ractical form. There has been too much 
spread of power to those untrained for 
the task to be met. Theorists are on 
yevery hand. Propagandists shout from 
“every newspaper column and from every 
‘platform. é 

Fallacious ideas spread as rapidly as 
those that are sound. They often seem 
“more intriguing to us human beings. We 
are credulous folk. We like to believe in 
¢magic, in luck, good and bad. As Barnum 
said, we like to be fooled. Our credulity 
and soft-headedness have a great deal to 
do with making life livable. But every so 
often we must face reality, must be prac- 
tical, must meet issues as they are, not 
as we would like to have them. 

We are in one of those periods today. 
‘The world is full of turmoil, tragedy and 
difficulty. We are trying to find our way 
back to steady foundations after the wild 
dissipations of war and war finance. This 
has come to us at a time when we are 
shifting from an agricultural to an indus- 
tiral life. More and more of our people 
have gotten away from the furrow made 
by the plow. More and more of them are 
living in groups, where their livelihood 
depends upon decisions made by others. 


Less Independence Shown 

That independence of thought, action 
and behavior which has been character- 
istic of the American home through most 
of our history, is now in serions danger 
of being lost. When this was a country 
of farms and homes grouped in villages 
c~ about factories, conducted on a personal 
basis, life was simple and understandable 
for us all. Now decisions made to order 
new cars for a street railroad in Buenos 
Aires affeci whole communities in this or 
in some other country. A new interde- 
pendence has been brought about within 
our country and in the relations of our 
people to other peoples. Older methods 
of thought no longer apply. 

This is a new day. While our ideals 
stand, the one which I have given as most 
important, that of making the world better 
for the child of today than it was for the 
child of yesterday, depends more and more 
upon our great national aspiration toward 
adequate education and preparation of our 
children. It seems to me that that has 
become the outstanding responsibility, if 
we are to see our ideals carried forward. 

Everything depends upon an informed 
and interested citizenship. Our Nation. 
our States, or our communities will not 
operate of themselves. They can no longer 
jog along in an amateur fashion. The 
expert who is set up as a representative to 


. 
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|Bidding Opposed |Faith in Resources of Natio 


For School Posts 


Practice of Hiring Teachers 
Who Will Come for Lowest 
Pay Declared Unsound 


The practice of school systems to invite 
bids for salaries in employing teachers, 
which according to reports received by 
the Federal Office of Education is occur- 
ring in a few places, is “unsound and if 
extended widely will have a demoralizing 
influence on the teaching profession,” 
Commissioner William John Cooper stated 
orally at the Department of the Interior 
April 28. 

Introduced as a method of reducing 
school costs in some rural areas, this pol- 
icy of contracting with low bidders upsets 
all standard scales of salaries and works 
a hardship on both those employed and 
those seeking employment, Dr. Cooper 
said. 

“To reduce salaries where it is neces- 
sary,” the Commissioner continued, “school 
authorities should make a survey of the 
reduction in the cost of living in individual 
communities and reduce salaries accord- 
ingly.” If living costs have dropped 5 per 
cent, then it is not unfair to reduce teach- 
}ers’ salaries proportionately. On the 
other hand, if costs have fallen lower, 
then the proportion in salary reduction 
should be commensurate, he explained. 

Continuing, Dr. Cooper pointed out that 
the scheme of bidding assumes all teachers 
are on an equality in service. This is not 
true. Inexperienced teachers or those 
lacking in the qualification of high sal- 
aried ones would have a tendency to lower 
educational standards. 


New Bridge Is Proposed 
Across the Rio Grande 


A new bridge across the Rio Grande at 
its mouth will soon be constructed if leg- 
islation about to be introduced in the 
United States House of Representatives 
and the Mexjcan Congress becomes ef- 
fective. The proposed bridge, according to 
John E. Holler, Consul at Matamoros, 
would connect the Boca Chica Beach on 





the American side with beaches on the 
Mexican side of the river. No road con- 
struction to the bridge would be necessary, 
as the hard sands of the beach permit 
driving motors over them. 

The projector of the new enterprise 
who already owns and operates three in- 
ternational bridges across the Rio Grande 
between Mexico and the United States 
proposes to establish a bathing resort and 
casino on the Mexican side of the river. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





administer our governmental or other af- 
fairs must now be available and be fol- 
lowed by the rest of us in practically all 
of the events of life. This means that 
out of our youth we must prepare these 
experts. This means better and better 
schools. 


Economic Stability Needed 

It is no longer safe to think merely 
from day to day or year to year. With 
millions of children receiving education, it 
is important that we plan for an orderly, 
seasoned and reasonably stable economic 
system into which their lives can be fitted. 
We can make plans so intricate and ex- 


j; tensive that they will be more harmful 


than helpful. 

Safety for the individual lies in han- 
dling his own affairs well. Safety for the 
community lies in the same _ direction. 
There is no future that is worth while 
for our people unless it is based upon 
independent, self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing and contributing citizenship. 

The great majority of our people and 
our communities must be self-managing 
and self-controlling. Our ideal of Gov- 
ernment is not to control people or their 
affairs, but to act as a medium providing 
for cooperation, harmony and justice. 

It is not American to have the ideal of 
an all-powerful central Government di- 
recting every individual just what he shall 
do and when he shall do it, but to have 
that protection which permits each indi- 
vidual in his chosen way to carry on his 
life so that it will be useful and added to 
that of his neighbor will contribute to 
the general well-being of our people. 


Greatest Freedom Attained 


We really have made a great success of 
this. While there are complaints and 
plenty of critics, at no time in the history 
of the world has a people reached the de- 
gree of freedom and opportunity and jus- 
tice that is ours today. While we have 
some present hardships, we have shown 
in the past those capacities that will bring 
us out sounder than ever. It is remark- 
able to look about and realize that we are 
holding tight to our American ideals after 
months of struggle. Human beings have 
been about the same throughout the 
known history of the race. 

As someone has said, Shakespeare found 
a greater range of interest and variety in 
the human heart than our imagination 
permits us to visualize for all of the stars. 
To us has come the inheritance of the 
best of all continents. 

Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and 
Lincoln have focused for us ideals that 
have come with the expansion of the hu- 
man mind and the growth of human 
knowledge. We may not have made the 
most of this but we have done much. In 
everything that we may do for the future, 
we cannot do better than to remain true 
to those ideals of l‘berty, freedom, equal- 
ity of opportunity and justice upon which 
we have built up the happiest, freest and 


known. 
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Aid in Restoring Public Courage Asked of 
Newspaper Publishers by Secretary of War 


(Continued 
dition to the actual revolutions, there have 
been many political upheavals and *eco- 
nomic disturbance to reduce or stop trade. 
All of these conditions abroad prevented 
payments being made to the United States 
as a creditor nation. These conditions. also 
greatly- diminished the market for the 
surplus products of our manufacturers and 
farmers which we have heretofore sold 
abroad. 

“The failure to dispose of our surplus 
production abroad caused stagnation in 


business at home. Many laborers were 
thrown out of work. Factories were closed. 


of industry were forced to quit. In addi- 
tion to this lack of a foreign market, our 
Nation suffered a severe reaction from a 
period of feverish lending and borrowing, 
buying and selling, trading and gambling, 
acompanied by unprecedented inflation of 


| values. 


The victors-in the World War, burdened 
with tremendous debts and depleted re- 
sources, seemed determined not only to 
maintain the territorial gains that came to 
them through the war, but to wreck the 
economic systems of the vanquished na- 
tions. In turn the defeated powers, re- 
sentful of the terms of settlement of 
boundaries and the burden of reparations, 
all of them in a dissatisfied mood, add 
more to the uncertainty of the present and 
the promise of the future. 

The World War ended Nov. 11, 1918. The 
economic war is stil raging. The economic 
maladjustments brought about by the 
peace are still to be readjusted. Doles and 
gratuities have depleted the resources of 
some of the most stable powers. One na- 
tion after another, including the mighty 
British Empire, has been pushed off the 
gold standard. 


War Need as Cause 


Of Excess Production 


“The foundation was laid during the war 
for the acceleration ofthe production of 
stable commodities. The tremendous de- 
mand for those commodities in war time 
resulted finally in an overproduction after 
the war of rubber, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
lead, copper, zinc, oil, silver, wheat and 
cotton. That overproduction in turn de- 
moralized the world markets. Every one 
of these devasting blows upon the economic 
stability of foreign nations has had its 
repercussions in the United States. 

We are confronted by another domestic 
situation of major proportions. Mechani- 
cal invention, over a period of years, has 
reduced the requirement of manual labor. 
This should not startle us. Most of us re- 
member when labor worked 10 or 12 hours 
a day. The hours have been reduced al- 
most universally to eight hours a day. Even 
after the recovery from the present eco- 
nomic conditions we will be confronted by 
the necessity of shortening the hours or 
the day’s work or staggering employment. 

“What effect have these factors had 
upon conditions in the United States to- 
day? You already know. It will not 
startle you if I gave you a few of the cold 
figures. They have already been pub- 
lished in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
comparing the conditions in March, 1932 
with the situation several years ago. 

“Commercial failures have reached 3,000 
@ month. Building contracts have gone 
off from 159 in May, 1928 to 25 in January 
1932. Wholesale prices of commodities 
have gone off from 96.5 in July 1929 to 
67.3 in January 1932. Factory employ- 
ment has gone off from 101.1 in 1929 to 
7144 in 1931, and is still lower in 1932. 
Factory payrolls have gone off from 107.7 
in 1929 to 66 in 1931, and are still less in 
1932. Industrial production has gone off 
from October 1929 when it was 121, to 
December 1931 when it stood at 67. About 
4,000 banks have failed, 457 of them in 
January and February 1932. 


Recession of Commerce 


Is Still in Progress 


“Our merchandise exports and imports 
have fallen from $9,600,000,000 to $4,500,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000 since 1929, and in 
1932 they are still going down. 

“Freight car loadings have fallen off 
from above par to 64 for January, 1932; 
industrial production from 119 in 1929 to 
81 in 1931; building contracts by value, 
from 117 to 63. Residence construction 
from 1928 to 1931 has decreased from 126 
to 37. 

“The loans and investments of Federal 
reserve member banks have fallen from 
October, 1929, from $35,914,000,000 to $30,- 
575,000,000. The loans of all banks com- 
bined have decreased about $10,000,000,000. 

“Why go on with more statistics? All 
of you know the story. That is a picture of 
conditions as they existed less than a 
month ago. Some improvement, has been 
made since Congress enacted a portion of 
the President’s reconstruction program. 
Appreciable improvement has been no- 
ticed since the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation swung into action. There 
would be much more immediate improve- 
ment if Congress would properly balance 
the ,budget. 

“It would be a waste of time for me to 
explain to a newspaper gathering what 
the reconstruction program is. The pro- 
gram has gone far toward stopping the 


most successful life that any nation has | ravages of depression and inspiring confi- 


dence in the people. It would do more if 
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ed entire program could be enacted into 
aw. 

“The reconstruction program was for- 
mulated after every phase of it had been 
thoroughly considered with the leaders of 
industry and the leaders of labor; with 
farm leaders and manufacturers, with 
transportation experts and bankers, with 
the leaders of both parties. Brilliant econ- 
omists and practical managers have con- 
tributed their views. No one man, no one 
party, no one phase of America’s diversi- 
fied life has had a monopoly in formulat- 
ing the President’s reconstruction plan. 


Economic War 


Not Yet Terminated 


“While we assert the progress made un- 
der the plan, let us be as frank in ad- 
mitting that while the President’s meas- 
ures have stopped the ravages of depres- 
sion, they have not yet ended the eco- 
nomic war. 

“I come to New York and expressions 

f fear great me at every turn. The air 
is charged with fear. The banker says 
he holds back credit because he is afraid 
that the manufacturer has lost his market 
for his manufactured goods. The manu- 
facturer says he has no faith in the pro-| 
ducer of the raw materials. Both of them 
claim they have lost confidence in the 
ability of labor to produce in the desired 
quality or quantity. The working man 
says he is afraid the grocer will cut off 
his credit. The grocer says he is afraid 
the farmer will lose faith in God and the 
weather. Each one of them seems afraid 
of himself. All of them say they are 
afraid of each other. 

“This business of watching a bear chase 
its tail and then catching on to the bear’s 
tail so as to be in on the game, is a piece 
of national psychology that would make 
our grandfathers laugh if they could spare 
the time from swearing at our folly. With} 
more wealth in our possession than any 
other nation on earth, with more horse- 
power of non-human labor in our hands, 
with more machinery, more transportation 
and more highly organized skill than any 
other people ever dreamed of possessing, 
we have been scaring ourselves paralyzed 
for the last two and a half years. What 
would our grandfathers think of us! What 
will we think of ourseleves five years from 
now? 

“I have been a cowboy, and I know 
something about the psychology of cattle 
when they stampede. But I never classed 
men on the mental or moral level of a beef 
steer, and I am honestly puzzled when I 
see 100,000,000 of the children of God 
acting like a bunch of locoed cattle, That 
may sound like a harsh judgment, but 
the time certainly has come for some plain | 
talking. I don’t for a moment deny we are | 
all in a bad jam. But ninety per cent of 
our troubles are due to all of us deciding 
to lose our nerve at the same moment. 


Whole Nation Suffering 
From ‘Neurasthenia’ 





That program is the only worthwhile plan | 


advanced by anyone in or out | 
Banks suspended operations. Various lines | }ife, 7 4 2 





“This country has got a very bad case 
of neurasthenia. I know that that isn’t all 
it’s got—it’s got a bad case of colic, too. 
and stiff joints, sore head, buck ague and 
plenty of other troubles—but the main 
trouble is nerves, fears. It isn’t fear of 
death. Its fears are a lot less noble than 
that gesture of the love of life. Its fears 
are of a lot lower order than that. What 
we've been afraid of is—we're afraid to be 
poor. 

“Nobody ever got rich who was afraid 
to be poor. Every big enterprise has been 
put through by a man with courage enough 
to take the risk of going broke in the 
effort. That man got that courage by 
looking squarely at that danger, and then 
mastering his fear of it. The pioneer 
knew that an Indian might shoot an ar- 
row through him. He knew that his crop 
might fail. He stood ready to die or to 
starve if he had to, but he was deter- 
mined not to do either if his brain and 
his will could prevent it. But he wasn’t 
afraid to take the chance. That courage 
gave him a steady hand and a clear eye 
and a cool head. It filled a few graves, 
too, but 90 times out of 100 it made him 
prosperous and independent. 

“You gentlemen of the press deal en- 
tirely with ideas. That’s your stock in 
trade, your capital. If there is a national 
psychology, you have a mighty big hand 
in it. I wonder if some of you don’t some- 
times let a traditional loyalty to what 
you call news get in the light of your 
best public service. Go ahead and tell the 
day’s news about the stock market, as 
yon now do; but put alongside it an in- 
terview with the best psychologist in the 
country on the psychology of the automo- 
bile industry that picks the worst moment 
of the depression to bet $500,000,000 on the 
ny and courage of the American peo- 
ple. 

“T am satisfied your profession can make 
front-page stuff of courage and faith in 
the incredible riches of this country and 
the certainty of our future prosperity.” 


Delegates Are Named 
To Education Meeting 








Commerce Society’s Congress 
To Convene in London 


Twelve delegates will represent the 

United States at the Fifth Triennial Con- 
gress of the International Society for 
Commercial Education, the Department 
of State announced April 28. The an- 
|nouncement follows in full text: 
The British Government recently in- 
;vited the Government of the United 
States to participate in the’Fifth Trien- 
nial Congress of the International Society 
for Commercial Education which is to 
meet in London on July 25, 1932. The in- 
vitation has been accepted and the fol- 
lowing persons have been designated as 
delegates on the part of the United States 
to attend the Congress: 


versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
William L. Cooper, American Commercial, 


Dr. Harry T. Collings, chairman. The Whar- | 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni-| 








Attache, London. 

Dr. John R. Gregg, president. Gregg Pub- 
tiening Company, 270 adison Avenue, New 

ork. 

Dr. Thomas H. Healy, assistant dean, School 
of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington. 

W. H. Leffingwell, president, National Office 
Management Asociation, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Dr. Everett W. Lord, dean, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Boston University, Bos- 
ton. 

Dr. Leverett S. Lyon, director of educational 
activities and public relations, Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington. 

Miss Imogene Pilcher, 
School Department, National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland. 

Dr. Harry B. Rathbone, School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, New York University, 
New York. : 

Miss Eleanor Skimin, president, Shorthand 
and Typewriting Round Table, National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, Northern High 
School, Detroit. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Harold J. Stonier, national education 
director, American Institute of Banking, New 
York. 


president, Public 
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Ten-year Plan 
sed to Reduce 
Infant Mortality 


Cooperation of Parents in 
Child Welfare Program 
Sought by Director of 
Children’s Bureau 


Reduction of infant death rate near 
one-half by 1942 is possible if set up as a 
definite goal, Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
points out in an article outlining a 10- 
year program of child welfare which ap- 
pears in the current issue of “Parent’s 
Magazine.” 

She further urges that by that time 
2,000 counties should have trained proba- 
tion officers, and the minimum age of 
permitting children to be employed should 
be fixed at 16 years. 

Touching upon the importance of regu- 
lar employment of parents to insure the 
welfare of their children, she cites mini- 
mum wage rates as “important factors” 
in determining their welfare. A statement 
issued by the Children’s Bureau, summar- | 
izing Miss Abbott’s 10-year welfare pro- 
gram, follows in full text: 


Program Is Outlined 


“In a 10-year program for children out- 
lined by Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, in the current issue of 
Parents’ Magazine, Miss Abbott declares 
that the goal of ‘the richest country on 
earth’ must be to put into practice what 
is already known to be for the welfare 
of children and at the same time extend 
the boundaries of that knowledge by re- 
search and social experiment. 

“The article takes up the questions of 
infant and chiid health, delinquency and | 
child labor, and the part that must be 
played in the next 10 years by the parent, 
the community and the Nation. | 

“‘*Although the first and greatest op- 
portunity lies with the parents,’ Miss Ab- 
bott points out, ‘there is no parent, how- | 
ever wise or great or good, who can suc- 
ceed without the help of the community. | 
What parents will be able to accomplish 
for their children depends upon the com- 
munity assistance they can command, as 
well as the self-sacrificing and affection- | 
ate intelligence they themselves bring to 
the task” . 


Definite Goals Proposed 


“Among the definite goals possible of 
accomplishment by 1942, Miss Abbott lists 
reducing the infant death rate of 64 out 
of every 1,000 babies born alive in the 
United States to the present New Zealand 
rate of 34; reducing the 6,000,000 improp- 
erly nourished children by at least 3,000,- 
000; increasing the number of counties 
which have trained probation officers to 
2,000, and raising the age of going to work 
to a minimum of 16 years. 

“Economic security is listed as one of 
the most important goals to be worked | 
for during the next decade. 

“*What will be done during the next 
10 years to insure regular employment or 
support during unemployment is a chiild- 
welfare as well as an industrial question,’ | 
Miss Abbott states. ‘Many American chil- 
dren have suffered great losses in what 
one hopes may be our last great war with 
destitution. One of the declarations of 
what has been called the Children’s Char- 
ter is that we should insure “every child 
the right to grow up in a family with 
an adequate standard of living and the 
security of a stable income as the surest 
safeguard against social handicans.” Since 
this ambition .was voiced at the White 
House Conference, we have moved back- 
ward rather than forward in the economic 
independence of the working man. 


Minimum Wage Rates 

“The minimum wage rates which are 
fixed by the employer, negotiated by em- 
ployer and employe or determined by Gov- 
ernment rate-fixing agencies, will be im- 
portant factors in determining the wel- 
fare of children. Prevention of accidents 
and reduction of sickness among parents, 
_ reduce the number of dependent chil- 

ren.’ 

“Referring to the increase and exten- 
sion of mothers’ aid, and the care of de- 
pendent children, Miss Abbott asks: 

“*May we hope that by 1942 no child 
will be removed from his home because 
of poverty alone and that every dependent 
child whose interest requires that he be 
taken from his own home, shall have the 
nearest possible approximation to a nor- 
mal home—one that will meet his need for 
support and for mental and emotional de- 
velopment?’ 


Cooperation of Women Sought 

“The success of any plan, Miss Abbott 
points out, depends upon the concentra- 
tion of national energy on its accomplish- 
ment, and the success of any 10-year pro- 
gram for children will require that women 
accept a major responsibility for it, just | 
as they accept a major responsibility for 
the welfare of the children in their own) 
homes, 

““Tf we can enlist real interest and de- 
termination to give to American children | 
the opportunity that should be theirs,’ 
she concludes, ‘much more han I have out- 
lined can be accomplished. Without such 
interest, these and all the many recom- 
mendations of the White House Confer- | 
ence will become, in the language of di- | 
plomacy, “scraps of paper.”’” 





Agricultural Exhibition 
Being Held at Bagdad 


An exhibition of agricultural and in- 
dustrial character is being held during 
April at Bagdad in Iraq. American im- | 
porters of licorice and dates as well as| 
exporters of agricultural machinery are 
taking part. One section will be devoted 
to a display of oil produced in that coun- | 
try and its by-products and bitumen sam- 
ples as well as samples of other minerals. | 
(Department of Commerce.) | 





Most Beautiful Buildings 
Selected by Architects 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Nebr., 13; Morgan Library, New York, 
11; St. Thomas Church, New York, 9; | 
Scottish Rite Temple, Washington, 9; 
Chicago Daily News Building, Chicago, 8; 
Columbia University Library, New York, 


| executive secretary of the President’s Con- 


| cued in a season was 178,000,000. 





7; Harkness Memorial Buildings, Yale 
University, 7; Folger Memorial Library, 
Washington, 5; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, New York, 5. 

Palmojive building, Chicago, 4; Pan 
American building, Washington, 4; City 
Hall, Stockholm, Sweden, 4; Woolworth 
building, New York, 4; Shelton hotel, New 
York, 4; City Hall, New York, 3; Freer 
Gallery, Washington, 4; Boston Public 
Library, Boston, 4; New York Telephone 
building, New York, 3; Chicago Tribune 
building, Chicago, 3; St. Vincent Ferrier 
Church, New York, 3; Princeton dining 
hall, Princeton, 2; Adler Planitarium, 
Chicago, 2; Cranbrook School, Cranbrook, 
Mich., 2. 

Academy of Science, Washington, 2; U. 
S. Army Supply Base, Brooklyn, 2; United 
States Capital, Washington, 2; St. Barthol- 
omews Church, New York, 2; Southern 
Railroad building, Washington, 2; Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, 2; Cornell Uni- 
versity medical unit, Ithaca, 2; United 
States Treasury, Washington, 2; Racine 
County courthouse, Racine, Wis., 2. 


President Presents 


Medal to Architect 


Dwight James Baum Is Honored | 
For Drawing Submitted in 
Small House Contest 


President Hoover on April 28 presented | 
to Dwight James Baum, ‘of. Riverdale-on- | 
the-Hudson, N. Y., the gold medal he won 
in the 1931 Small House Architectural 
Competition sponsored by Better Homes 
in America. The other gold medal winner | 
in the contest, Winchton L. Risley, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., was unable to be present | 
and plans are being made for the presen- 
tation in Los Angeles in May. 

The ceremony was held on the White ' 
House grounds. Among those present | 
were the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, and president of Bet-~ 
ter Homes in America; Dr. John M. Gries, 


ference on Home Building and Home| 
Ownership; E. G. Russell, first vice presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- | 
tects; William Stanley Parker, president 
of the Architects Small House Service Bu- 
reau; Frank C. Baldwin, secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects; and Dr. | 
James Ford, executive director of Better 
Homes in America. 


Government Crews 
Expected to Rescue 


150 Million Fish 


Plans Being Made to Save! 
Fish Stranded as Result of 
Receding Waters in the 
Upper Mississippi 





High water conditions in the upper | 
Mississippi River district indicate that | 
about 150,000,000 fish of- various species | 
will depend upon the rescue crews of the 
Bureatl of Fisheries for an opportunity to 
live through the Summer, according to 
information made public April 28 by Com- 
missioner Henry O'Malley. This number 
of fish is likely to be left stranded by | 
receding high water in land-locked lakes, 
lagoons and sloughs, and they will die un- | 
less transferred to major streams or lakes. | 

The rescue work will be done, as usual, | 
by a crew working out of the La Crosse, | 
Wis., district office of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries under the direction of C. F. Culler, 
superintendent. A crew of about 100 men 
will be engaged for nearly 100 days in this 
work, beginning early in July. 

High Water Level 


Mr. Culler, who is in Washington, D. 
C., in conference with Commissioner 
O'Malley, stated that in the average year 
about 140,000,000 fish are rescued from 
these land-locked death traps. Last sea- 
son, due to an abnormally low maximum 
water level, only about 51,000,000 fish were 
trapped. The greatest number ever res- 


The water level of the upper Mississippi 
River now is higher than normal, he said. 
This means that a larger number of fish 
than normal will reach the lagoons, 
sloughs and land-locked lakes. When | 
the water recedes, the fish will be trapped 
and perish unless they are rescued by the 
crews. 

A survey is made to determine which 
lagoons will dry up first, and work is 
Started immediately on these. The fish 
are taken with seines and transferred in 
tubs to the nearest “live” water. The dis- 
tance varies from 100 yards to three- 
fourths of a mile. In one slough last 
season, 1,225,000 fish were rescued.’ These 


fish filled 182 tubs and it took a crew of! 


12 men two days to transfer the fish. 

The fish that are thus rescued include 
black and white bass, crappies, sunfish, | 
perch, pike and pickerel, of the game va- | 
rieties; and catfish, carp, buffalo and 
sheephead of the commercial spccies. 

The rescue of these millions of fish rep- 
resents a direct saving of a natural re- 
source that brings a large revenue to com- 
mertial fishermen and dealers in sports 
goods and kindred supplies. It also means, | 
Mr. Culler pointed out, that millions of | 
fish are made available to the public that | 
could be produced in hatcheries only at a | 
much larger cost than that of rescue 


work.— (Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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Mr. Bankhead’s 
Election to Seat 
In Senate Upheld 


Was Legally Chosen for Posi- 
tion, Senate Votes, Thus 
Dismissing Contest by J. 
Thomas Heflin 


The Senate, April 28, formally declared 


\that Senator John H. Bankhead (Dem.), 


of Alabama, had been duly and legally 
elected Senator from Alabama in the 1930 
election, and should be recognized as such, 
thus dismissing the contest filed against 
him by J. Thomas Heflin. 

The vote by which the Senate decision 
was taken was 64 ayes and 18 nays, on a 
resolution (S. Res. 199) by Senators Brat- 
ton (Dem.), of New Mexico, and George 
(Dem.), of Georgia. 

Before voting on the Bratton-George 
resolution, the Senate rejected a substitute 


| by Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, 


who was chairman of the subcommittee 


| that conducted the investigation in the 


case. Senator Hastings proposed as a sub- 
stitute a resolution declaring it was the 


| sense of the Senate that no election had 


been held for Senator in Alabama in 1930, 
and that the seat held by Senator Bank- 
head be declared vacant. The vote by 
a this proposal was defeated was 19 
to 63. 

Fraud Charged in Election 

Mr. Heflin had contested the election 
of Senator Bankhead on grounds of fraud 
and lax enforcement of State election laws. 
He had contended also that he had been 
denied the right to have his name on his 
party ticket through illegal machinations 
of opponents. 

Many of the Heflin charges were sub- 
stantiated by Senator Hastings in his re- 
port whith the subcommittee adopted by 
a three-to-two vote. Consideration of the 
report by the main Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to which it was sub- 


‘mitted, however, was followed by a dif- 


ferent finding, and the main Committee 
submitted the question to the Senate with 
a recommendation that Senator Bankhead 


'be seated. The main Committee vote was 


nine to eight in favor of seating the in- 
cumbent. 

During Senate consideration of the con- 
test, it voted to grant Mr. Heflin the 


| privilege of discussing his claims on the 


floor of the Senate, a course that had not 

n taken since the Vare contest reached 
he Senate from Pennsylvania and that 
has seldom been followed, according to 
the records. 


Crime Study Committees 
Organized in California 


Sacramento, Calif., April 28, 

With a view to expediting its work, the 
State Crime Commission has organized 
six committees that will investigate par- 
ticular phases of the crime problem for re- 
The subjects 
assigned to the committees are as follows: 
Cost of crime to California governmental 
agencies, contributing factors to cause and 


| cost of crime, uniform crime statistics, 


juvenile delinquency, penal methods, and 
classification or prisoners. 

Paul St. Sure of San Francisco, has been 
appointed secretary of the Commission to 
succeed Chris B. Fox of Oakland. 


Iowa Begins Campaign 
For Control of Cancer 


Des Moines, Ia., April 28. 
The State Health Commissioner, Dr. D. 


| C. Steelsmith, has just announced orally 


that his department has began a cam- 
paign for the control of cancer. Statistics 
made public by the Commissioner show 
that 8,361 Iowans are suffering from the 
disease and that it caused 2,787 deaths 
in 1931. 

“Our records,” said Dr. Goldsmith, “show 
that sufferers have resorted to many and 
various methods of treatment for cancer. 
Treatment by quacks or _ unscientific 
people seems both popular and lucrative. 
Unknown methods and fakes should be 
avoided. “Cancers that are recognized 
early are most amenable to successful 
scientific treatment. Untreated cancers 
will prove fatal.” 
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Device to Detect 
Tilting of Earth’s 
Surface Perfected 


Instrument Is Expected to 
Prove Valuable as Aid in 
Constructing Buildings to 
Withstand Earthquakes 


A device which warns of the coming of 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, and 
which is expected to prevent costly con- 
struction failures by enabling engineers 
to plan structures immune to damage from 
shifts in the earth’s surface, was described | 


April 28 by George E. Merritt, of the) 
Bureau of Standards, who addressed the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Geophysical Union at Washington. 
D. C. 








Federal scientists taking part in the 
meeting read papers on various new dis- 
coveries in fields of geodesy, meterology, 
voleanology, hydrology, seismology, and 
terrestrial magnetism. Government offi- 
cials also outlined plans for Federal par- 
ticipation in the Second International 
Polar Year. 

Dr. Merritt told of the great scientific 
and commercial possibilities of this deli- 
cate device—the tiltmeter. He explained 
how it has been perfected, and how it! 
will help scientists and construction en-| 
gineers. 


Operation of Instrument 


Tiltmeters have been developed in sev- 
eral different patterns, he said, but all 
types depend upon one of two general 


principles: Either they measure the tilt- | 


ing of the earth’s surface by the change 
in position of a delicately balanced pen- 
dulum, or they make use of the “interfer- 
ence” of light reflected from two nearly 
parallel surfaces, one of which is a liquid 
and the other the earth’s surface. These 
instruments are so delicate and so ac- 
curate, Dr. Merritt explained, that they 
will measure any change in the earth’s 
surface which takes place in the space of 
one-tenth of a second. 

With several of these instruments lo- 


cated at different points in a section of | 


land, he said, “a system could be worked 


out which would give complete data on) 
the movements of a whole countryside.” | 


; loans will not use all of the money accord- 


Loan to Aid Export 
Of Farm Products| 


Farm Board Expects $1 00,000,- | 
000 or More to Be Available 


For Financing Sales 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
probably will approve transfer of $100,- 
000,000 or $125,000,000 from the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture to the Federal Farm 
Board, to be used in financing foreign 
sales of farm products, James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Board, said April 28. | 

The funds are a part of the money 
which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is to advance to the Department 
of Agriculture for crop production loans, 
Chairman Stone explained orally. Such 


ing to present indications, and the re- 
mainder may be turned over to the Farm 
Board, he said. 

Foreign countries should demand Amer- 
ican farm products in “pretty good” vol- 
ume, Chairman Stone predicted, and many 
sales could be made on credit which other- 
wise would be impossible. They could 
be closed with the help of the funds) 
now allocated to the Department of Agri- 
culture, for $125,000,000 would be enough 
to finance sales under almost any cir- 
cumstances, according to the Chairman. 

He made available the following infor- 
mation: 

Spain, the Orient, Germany and Greece 
are some of the countries. where sales on 
credit might be engineered. The Board 
has not spent much time estimating such 
demand because it had no funds with} 
which to finance the sales. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion is required by the present law to give 
$200,000,000, or one-tenth of its capitaliza- 
tion, to the Department of Agriculture for 
crop production loans. Present indications 
are that by May 1, the last day for 
making such loans, not more than $75,- 
000,000 will be requested. The remaining 
$125,000,000 is what may be reallocated. 


Furlough Proposal 
For Federal Saving 
Rejected by House. 





President’s Plan Affecting 





The device may be used to help solve 
oceanographic problems, it was pointed 
out, and make oceanic travel safer for 
giant steamships by predicting changes in 
the ocean's floor. Tilts in the floor are 
produced by tide changes, he said, and 
these tilts sometimes damage buildings on 
islands and along shorelines. If such 
tilts could be predicted, he explained, 
much damage might be avoided. 


Advantages to Engineers 


Engineers planning large _ buildings, 
dams, bridges, canals, tunnels, and other 
structures will find the tiltmeter of im- 
measureable value in predetermining 
earth shifts so structures may be spe- 
cially designed to resist them, he stated. 
If this information had been available to 
engineers in the past, Dr. Merritt declared, 
costly construction failures might have 
been avoided. 

Tiltmeters placed in areas surrounding 
active volcanoes would register tilts and 
warn residents of the area of coming 
eruptions, he said, and might prevent loss 
of life. 

“It seems to me the tiltmeter is promis- 
ing as a means of earthquake prognostica- 
tion,” he asserted. The paper was en- 
titled “Applications of Interferometric 
Tiltmeters in the Problems of Geophysics.” 

William J. Humphreys, meteorologist of 
the Weather Bureau, outlined plans for 
use of data to be gathered during the 
coming Polar Year expeditions. 

“Half the role of all the world’s weather 
making is played by the breaks which oc- 
cur in the great polar reservoir of cold air, 
through which the frigid aerial floods find 
their way to lower latitudes,” he declared 
It is hoped that expeditions may discover 
how and where these breaks occur, he said, 
and if this is accomplished, the science of 
long-range weather forecasting may be 
perfected. 


Protest on Reduction 


Of Funds Discussed | 


Action of Cabinet Member Is 
Considered in Senate 


The action of 
ficer in advising constituents of Senators 
to write their protests against proposed 


reductions in appropriation bills was criti- 
cized and defended in the Senate April 28 


when it resumed consideration of the an-| aries of Members of Congress by 20 per| taken several years ago that a most di-/|ticularly that in stabilization under the 
nual supply measure (H. R. 9349) for the | cent, instead of by 10 per cent as proposed |rect way of securing a better price for terms of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
The vote | farm products, especially in the domestic; should be put into motion into foreign 

surplus,| markets which can absorb it and which 
| An amendment to the Ramseyer amend- whether seasonal or for the year, and|now are not being supplied adequately | 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce 
and Labor. 
Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, 


an unnamed Cabinet of- | 


| Government Employes Is 
| Defeated by Vote of 159) 
For to 176 Against 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
|r 
ployes in general. He said that since the 
exemption had been increased and the 


leliminated as a possible solution of the | 


|troduced by Senator Thomas, said the 


|was established. He urged that the Sys- 


| of 1922 to 1929. 


eductions of the salaries of Federal em- | 
| banks, which, he said, is bound to restore | 





them abroad at the best prices obtainable, 
often below domestic prices. He asked if 
agriculture should not do likewise. Mr.| 
Ewing said that might be desirable, but 
agriculture cannot control its production | 
as industry can. 

The Agricultural Marketing Act was not 
designed for a crisis such as the country 
is passing through and while much prog- 
ress has been made, it is not yet possible 
to measure the benefits, which, however, 
are greater than they appear, Mr. Ewing | 
said. 

Agriculture is in an emergency, he de- 
clared, and quick action is necessary. The 
Federal reserve policy of credit expansion is 
beneficial, he said, but it is too slow in 
the present emergency: 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
urged approval of his bill (S. 4485) to try 
out the equalization fee plan of marketing | 
one agricultural product to see if the plan | 
would work. : 


Mr. Howell Asks Action 


On Equalization Fee 

Senator Howell declared he believed the | 
equalization fee plan contained in the old | 
McNary-Haugen bill of a previous session, 
should be either adopted or definitely 


farm problem. His bill provides for an} 
experiment, he said, to demonstrate. the 
value of the plan. 

Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da-| 
kota, explained and advocated a plan for 
issuance of treasury notes to produce a 
controlled inflation and: higher prices, 
with provisions to prevent a subsequent 
drastic deflation. He suggested a re-| 
financing of agriculture indebtedness in 
general. 

Robert G. Elbert, of New York City, in- 


country is not really on a gold standard, 
now, but has been on a “managed stand- | 
ard” since the Federal Reserve System 


tem try to stabilize the price level as he 
said it did during the prosperious era 


Senator Brookhart commented that ag- 
riculture has had no prosperity since 1920. 
Criticizes Tendency 


To Short-term Loans 
Mr. Elbert recommended continuance 
of buying of Federal bonds by the reserve 





| Saturday half holiday had been kept, what 


would be saved by the pay cut provisions | 


would not be worth while. 


Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 


Rapid City, S. Dak., pointed out that by | 
|increasing the exemption for the ‘11 per} 
}cent pay cut plan to $2,500, the savings | 


estimated by salary reductions had been 
‘reduced by $55,000,000. 
|tion of placing in the bill the staggered 


| system or putting 75,000 Federal employes | 


}on the street, he said. 


by Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of 
Monroeville, Ala., chairman of the Econ- 
|omy Committee, as being an unfair propo- 
| sition ‘because its effect would be to place 
a proportionately heavier burden on the 
lower salaried employes than on the higher 
salaried. He also contended that the 
Ramseyer amendment would not, as its 
proponents claimed lay down the prin- 
ciple of a five-day week. 

Mr. McDuffie, however, told the House 
that by striking out the provision which 
eliminated the Saturday half-holiday the 
estimated savings of the bill was reduced 
by $9,000,000. 


| 
| 


ment was then offered by Representative 
Cochran (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., a mem- 
ber of the Committe, which he said would 
cut the savings contemplated by the 
Ramseyer amendment by one-half. 
Cochran amendment, however, was re- 
jected by a teller vote of 118 ayes to 172 
nays. 





Exemption Is Rejected 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
|New York City, then offered on amen 
m 


of 


| viding that salarie 

|not be affected by 
voted down by a 

| 


| N. Y., offered an amendment to the Rams- 
eyer amendment making the exemption 
| $2,400, but it was lost by a standing vote 
of 97 ayes to 146 nays. 


iva voce vote. 


| Representative Cooper (Rep.), of Youngs- 
| town, Ohio, designed to reduce the sal- 


lin the Ramseyer amendment. 
| was 35 ayes to 144 nays. 


It is now a ques-| 


The Ramseyer amendment was criticized | 


| 
An amendment to the Ramseyer amend- 


ent to the Ramseyer amendment, pro-| Cled : ’ . 
s under $2,500 should|an indirect relation to agriculture, but it!of Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
the plan, but this was|can be stated definitely that deplorable funds for the specific purpose of finding 

as the condition of agriculture now is,|new markets abroad and extending credits 
Representative Meade (Rep.), of Buffalo, | economically speaking, this Congress has/in the sale of wheat and cotton. Permit 


prosperity. Member banks must be per- 





|in the price equation for agricultural com- 


Organized Agriculture Offers 
Its Program for Farm Relief |p Building Plan 


Three Large Groups Suggest Greater Power'| 
For Farm Board at Senate Hearing 





(Continued from Page 1.] 


and in the deliberations of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 

It is not inconsistent, therefore, that we 
use this same cost of production yardstick 


modities. We believe in segregating the 
total quantity of any farm crop so that it 
can be sold, mostly at a high price in the 
domestic market and usually in lesser 
quantity at a lower price abroad. These 
latter provisions are characteristic of-the 
so-called allotment plan and are inte- 
grated all through the actual operations | 
of either the equalization fee or the de- 
benture plan. 
. Accordingly, speaking for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and in closest 
relationship with the officers of the Na- 
tional Grange and the Farmers Union, we 
advocate the bill submitted by the three 
farm organizations to your Committee 
this morning, which contains the three 
plans as amendments to the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, leaving, however, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board the option of which plan 
to use or what combination of plans to 
employ under various emergencies and | 
surplus conditions as may arise. | 

Farmers are being foreclosed and dispos- | 
sessed of their holdings literally by the) 
hundreds of thousands. This is a deplora- 
ble state of things and it would be with ill | 
grace for anyone representing any farm | 
organization to oppose legislation designed | 
to permit farmers to refinance themselves | 
in regard to their farm mortgage indebted- 
ness so that through a term of years 
they might meet their obligations and 
Save their homes. 

The interest rate which farmers ordi- | 
narily now pay on farm mortgages is tod/ 





agency and the individual farmer who gets 
it in the shape of a mortgage. Just how 
to reduce this interest cost and the annual 
amortization payment :s a question which 
is troubling us now, but assuredly both 
the interest cost and the amortization 
payment should be brought down to a 
more bearable basis in behalf of our sorely 
pressed farmers. 

In view of this situation, and speaking 
for the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
I have no desire and less instruction to op- 
pose such a measure as S. 1197 by Sena- 
tor Frazier. 

Referring again to legislation which 
strikes at the price line for farm com- 
modities may I call your attention to legis- 
lation now pending before both agricul- 
tural committees which seeks to aid the 
farmer who sells grain and cotton, by 
jlimiting or eliminating the inordinate 
amount of gambling which is now too 





suaded to pass on the expanded credits 
to business, however, he said, and loans 
must be on a longer term basis than now. 
There has been a tendency toward short- 
}term loans generally, he said, which is 
harmful. 

If the reserve banks had reduced the 
rediscount rate in December, 1929, from 6 


mess we are in now.” 

Asked by Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of 
| Alabama, how much more credit expansion 
would be needed to restore the 1926 price 
| level, Mr. Elbert said no one knows, but 
he would venture a “wild guess 
| 000,000,000 more of expansion would do it. 


to throw the assets of small concerns into 
the hands of larger ones, and when this 
|has proceeded somewhat farther things 
| will begin to right themselves. 

| 

Text of Statement 


|Made by Mr. O’Neal 

Mr. O’Neal’s statement summarizing the 
plan of the agricultural organizations fol- 
|lows in full text: 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 








morning is interested primarily in securing 
legislation in the remaining weeks of the 
present session of Congress which will 
have an effect on prices of farm products. 

It is not intended unduly to criticize 


d-|the legislation which has already been | 


enacted this Winter, some of which has 


| not yet buckled down to the task of en- 
|acting remedial farm legislation which 
will enable the far 


group. 
We are not surrendering our position 





|market, is to segregate the 


” that $1,-| 


prevalent in two great staple crops of our 
| Nation—grain and cotton. 


| 


| Favors Investigation of 


4 


high. Too often it is pyramided in its! tally while the witness was endorsing the 
various steps between the original loaning | 
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Reduction Seen 


At Hoover Dam 


Cut in Appropriations for In- 
terior Department Will 
Require _ Retrenchment, 
House Group Is Told 


Testifying before the House Committee 
on Labor, Henry J. Kaiser, chairman of 


the board of the Six Companies, Inc., en- 
gaged in building the Hoover Dam in the 
Colorado River, said, April 28, that the 
Senate 10 per cent reduction in the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill- will 
throw out of work 3,200 employes there 
in about four months. Not only that, he 
said, but probably anywhere from 25,000} 
to 50,000 workmen throughout the coun- 
try engaged in manufacturing materials 
—cement, steel, etc.—will be affected by 
that reduction in the appropriation. 

He said that assuming the work under 
the contracts will continue at the same 
rate as in the past “we will be out of work 
in four months,” and 3,200 employes there 
will be thrown out of work at the end of 
this period, because of this economy leg- 
islation. He said the Government is now 
advertising for contracts for the penstocks 
which involve expenditures of some $7,-| 
000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Specified Wages Urged 

“We build the tunnel and the Govern- 
ment advertises for these pipes,” he said. 
The tunnel, he said, is practically com- | 
pleted, the river should be turned into the | 
dam by Oct. 16 but if on account of the | 
economy the work of completing the dam 
is automatically stopped the Government 
will lose both interest and revenue. 

These observations were made inciden- 





Metcalf bill (S. 3847) to amend the Act of 
|March 3, 1931, relating to the rate of 
wages for laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors 
on public buildings. The bill would re- 
|quire advertised specifications for every 
| contract in excess of $5,000 for construc- 
tion, alteration or repair of public build- | 
| ings or public works to contain a specifica- | 
tion stating the prevailing rate of wages 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
for various grades of labor. Mr. Kaiser 
said he wanted the wages specified before 
the contracts are let. 

| Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
| Louis, Mo.; E. J. Harding, general man- 
ager of the Associated Contractors of 
America, of which Mr. Kaiser is president; 
| and Hervey J. Drake, of New York City, 
| appearing for the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, also spoke in fa- 
vor of the bill. Harry C. Hunter, repre- 
| senting the National Council of American 
|Ship Builders and the New York and 
New Jersey Dry Dock Association, and M. 
J. McDonough, president of the Building 
and Trades Council of the American Fed- 





|\Commodity Markets 


This legislation in one form or another 
has been pending 10 years on Capitol Hill. 


to 2 per cent and had started buying | Every session of Congress we find a great | 
$100,000,000 of Government bonds a week, hullabaloo made about it but usually noth- | 
jhe said, “we never would have had the| ing done to put teeth into the Grain Fu- | 


jtures and Cotton Trading Acts. Right 
|now, singular to state, all attention has 
| been deflected from grain and cotton ex- 


| changes, seemingly, on Capitol Hill, to the | 


same kind of transactions on the stock 
exchanges, and Senator Norbeck with his 
Committee on Banking and Currency is 


| Mr. Elbert declared depressions operate | NOW actively engaged in disclosing to the| 


| public the iniquities of gambling on the 
| Stock Exchange. 


We farmers wonder how long the grain 
and cotton exchanges are going to con- 
| tinue unexposed to public view and how 
long legislation like that pending before 
| this Committee in a bill by Senator Cap- 
per, and before the House Committee -in 
the Haugen measure, is going to remain 
‘i: cold storage legislatively speaking. It 
|seems to me that if Congress wants to do 
{something which will have the ultimate 
effect of straightening out the line of 


The | in appearing before your Committee this | price on grain and cotton, and keeping it 


| from fluctuating so drastically as is com- 
monly to be observed, this type of legis- 
lation should be enacted. 

Looking again at the calendar of the Sen- 
ate Committee of Agriculture and Forestry 
one observes the McNary resolution de- 
signed to appropriate 100 million dollars 


| me to say that no better use of 100 mil- 
lion dollars 


| sible minute as the wheat and cotton, par- 


author of the resolution directing a re-| ment providing that the exemption be/|so dispose of the surplus that our farmers| with these commodities. 


duction of 10 per cent in the four-depart- 
ment bill, brought to the attention of the 


by “a Cabinet officer” against the pend- 
ing curtailment of expenditures. His ob- 
jections to the Cabinet officer’s course, 
however, met with argument from Sena- 


tors Johnson (Rep.), of California, and| adopted by 151 ayes to 125 nays, but a) both in the do 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, each of| teller vote was demanded and resulted in| market. 
whom insisted the Cabinet member was!|the rejection of the Ramseyer «amend- | zation fee principle should be written into | 


attempting to protect his Department as 
he should do. 

Senator McKellar asserted the Cabinet 
member had written to Tennessee citizens 
urging them to protest to their Senator 
against the reductions. He said they 
were advised that should the reduction be 
accepted by the Senate, it would mean 
the closing of certain offices in that State. 
Senator McKellar termed it reprehensible. 


fixed at $2,000 was then offered by Repre- 





1148 ayes to 143 nays. 

| ‘The Ramseyer amendment as amended 
by the Britten amendment then came to 
a vote and by a standing vote it was 


ote of 176 ayes to 159 nays. 
Scaled Reductions 
Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., offered an amend- 
iment to the 11 per cent Government sal- 
| ary reduction plan which after exemption 
of $2,500, as voted by the House on April 
|27, would make it 11 per cent from $2,500 
| to $3,500; 15 per cent from $3,500 to $5,000; 
20 per cent from $5,000 to $7,500; and 25 


| ment by a v 


sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill.,| 
Senate what he described as propaganda|and this was adopted by a teller vote of | 


| behind the tariff wall can secure an Amer- 
ican price for an American product. 

In disposing of this surplus we have 
formerly advocated, and do now maintain, 
‘that whatever costs, losses and charges 
| are incident to the operation should be 
| borne by every unit of the commodity sold 

estic and in the foreign 
We still assert that the equali- 
the Marketing Act, that act being the 
foundation upon which we must build in 


| 


ivi i | this morning b e, but th thy 
st t d a e price line for g by me, bu ey are worthy 
tty Enter ~Argatapaalaaaes to be mentioned again inasmuch as they | 


comprise a portion of the composite pro- 
gram relative to amending the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act now agreed upon by 


farm commodities. 


Benefits Are Seen 


'In Denbenture Plan 


We have broadened our vision in this 
matter, however, since first beginning 


“I know nothing about that Cabinet | per cent reduction above $7,500 per an-| studying the question years ago and now 


officer’s action,” replied Senator Johnson, 


“but I will say that were I a Cabinet | tion of 25 per cent on all salaries over | 


member I should feel it was my duty to 
protect the department for which I was 
responsible from being destroyed. I should 
think I was not open to criticism for pro- 
tecting my department and I would do 
all in my power to keep it from being 
wrecked.” 


Supervision Planned 
In Nicaragua Voting 


Meeting Is Held at Department 
Of State 


. A meeting to consider the coming Nica- 


raguan elections which are to be super-|fereq a sub 
vised by the United States was held at! OGonnor a 
the Department of State April 28, it was! emption to 
stated orally at the Department on that | 


date. 


Among those who participated in the | 


meeting were the Commandant of 
Marine Corps, Maj. Gen. Ben H. Fuller; 
Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, in 
charge of the Nicaraguan elections; Capt. 
A. W. Johnson, Navy Department; 


Howard M. Lammers; Lt. Col. Charles F. 
B. Price, U. S. M. C.; Lt. Floyd A. Ste- 


phenson, U. 8. M. C.; 


the | vote resulting in 184 ayes to 93 nays, 


Col. 
Douglas C. McDougal, U. S. M. C.; Comdr.| ment striking from the section the pro-| 
vision which would eliminate the Saturday | 


|num. A proposal to substitute a reduc- 


$7,500 was rejected. The McReynolds 
amendment was left for further action. 

| Pay Cut Exemption Raised 

| At the night session of April 27, general 
| debate on the economy plan was com- 


pleted and the House began the reading | 


| of the program for amendment. This 
| frst title of the program, providing the 
| McDuffie pay-cut plan for Federal em- 
| 


| ployes which would reduce all salaries by | 


11 per cent, with a $1,000 exemption and 
carrying other provisions relative to elim- 


ination of the Saturday half holiday and | 


| reduction of subsistence pay, was read. 

Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, offered an amendment to 
| provide that the exemption be increased 
| to $2,000. With this pending, Representa- 
| tive Britten 
stitute amendment for the 
mendment increasing the ex- 
$2,500. 

Mr. Britten’s substitute amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 173 ayes to 148 nays 
on a teller vote, and by the same kind of 
the 
House agreed to Mr. O’Connor’s amend- 
|ment as amended by Mr. Britten, 

Representative McCormack (Dem.), of 
Dorchester, Mass., then offered an amend- 





| 


half-holiday for Federal employes. Sev- 


e Department of State, and Lawrence! pending as the House adjourned until 


Duggan of the same Division. 


| April 28. 





(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., of-| 


|recognize the usefulness of the debenture 
plan in certain conditions of surpluses 
which might arise. This plan is tied defi- 
nitely into our tariff structure and is in- 
| tended to make the tariff effective at least 


{to about one-half the rates on our vari-| 


ous farm commodities written 
Tariff Act. 

We have in the Farm Bureau, for years, 
asserted that the warehousing and licens- 
ing provisions of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be enlarged. Handlers of 
farm commodities, whether cooperative or 
| otherwise, might well be licensed by the 
Federal Government with penalties im- 
posed for nonperformance of whatever 
license provisions are promulgated in 
| keeping with warehousing and other acts. 

In continuing study of the surplus 
|question we have come to believe that 
the securing of cost of production for that 
|portion of our crop sold in the domestic 
market is a convenient, if not a wholly 
|accurate, yardstick to use in measuring 
| whatever price a farmer is to get for the 
| product he sells. In our tariff structure, 
| particularly in the flexible provision, the 
cost of production yardstick is almost ex- 
clusively used in determining various rates 
oat SE — 


| Australian Macaroni Trade 
The macaroni-making industry 


into the 





depression. 


immediate delivery —(Department of 
merce ) 





‘stands out 
in relief’ in the midst of Australia’s economic 
4 ‘ A single firm since the beginning 
ee oe oS — nae |eral members addressed the House on the| of 1931 is reported 1 to pave received from Eng- 
e e Latin American Division 0! iti | land orders for 1,000, packets of cut maca- 

> § |amendment, but the proposition was left | land orders Tor 1.000 0 pec Ae epaghettt for 
‘om- 


| Advocates Measures 
To Stabilize Money 


We again wish to call attention to the 
| equalization fee amendments presented for | 
|inélusion in the Agricultural Marketing | 


| Act by Senator McNary (S. 3680), by | ¢; ‘ 
. ’ tion Po: 
| Representative Haugen (H. R. 7609) ond | ment reaeing ‘by 356 y nu a 
y Representative Norton (H. R. 6992). ws 


incorporated in the bill first mentioned 


the three national farm organizations. 


Not to make the Farm Bureau schedule | 


of remedial price legislation too long per- 
mit me to conclude by calling your at- 
tention to the bills now pending both on 


the Senate and House side which aim to 


establish monetary stabilization, or stated 
differently, to stabilize the purchasing 


, in Reconstruction Finance 
mers to enjoy a better | Corporation funds could be made than to 


|price level and thereby put this great|apply it to the use designated in the| the House is working day and night on an | 
| ‘The House rejected an amendment by | group of consumers back in the purchasing | McNary resolution. This legislation should 


be rushed through at the earliest pos- 


These amendments substantially have been 


eration of Labor, spoke in opposition to 
|some of its provisions. / 


Naval A 


ppropriation 


Of 326 Million Voted 


‘House Rejects Proposal for 
10 Per Cent Reduction 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Wichita, Kans., in charge of the Naval bill, 
demanded a separate vote on the Darrow 
| amendment which had been adopted in 
: committee of the whole, to appropriate the 
$1,000,000 for the Naval Hospital at Phila- 
| delphia Mr. Byrns warned the House that 
| the amendment would directly appropriate 
$1,000,000 out of the Treasury to begin 
construction on an institution that ulti- 
mately would cost $3,000,000, that the 
Navy Department had stated it is not 
needed at this time, and Mr. Byrns said 
this is no time to begin unnecessary work 
when the House is devoting its time to 
economy plans to bring down the costs of 
Government. 

He quoted the Navy Chief of Operations 
as saying that he did not want the hos- 


Quota Discussions 
Continue In France 


Ambassador Edge Reports That 
Conciliatory Attitude Is 
Shown on Problem 





Discussions between France and the 
United States regarding the French quota 
restrictions against American goods are | 
continuing in Paris, it was stated orally 
April 28 by the Department of State. 

The American Ambasador to Paris, Wal- 
ter E. Edge, has reported that a concil- 
iatory attitude is being shown, it was 
Stated. 

The negotiations are being conducted in 
Paris because they originated with Am- 
bassador Edge in Paris, and since he has 
been carrying them on vigorously and ef- 
ficiently for months, it seemed proper to 
leave them in his hands, it was explained. | 


Senate Amendments 
In Tariff Bill Are 
Accepted by House: 





Measure Goes to President 
With Limits Placed on) 
Executive Authority in 
Flexible Provisions 
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the President to suspend imposition of 
dgities under the tariff law on commodities | 
wherein, after investigation by the United 
States Customs Court, it is found domestic 
monopolies or excessive prices due to 
concentrations exist. 

The bill asks the President to initiate 
a movement for an international economic | 
conference with a view to lowering ex- 
cessive tariff duties and eliminating dis- 
criminatory and unfair trade practices and 
other economic barriers affecting interna- 
tional trade, preventing retaliatory tariff 
measures and economic wars and promot- 
ing fair, equal and friendly trade and 
commercial relations between nations; but | 
with the understanding that any agree- 
ment, treaty or arrangement which 
changes any tariff then in existence, or 
in any way affects the revenue of the 
United States, must first be approved by 
Congress. 

It authorizes the President to negotiate 
with foreign governments reciprocal trade 
agreements under a policy of mutual tariff 
concessions, not to be operative, however, 
until Congress approves them. The bill 
sets up the office of consumers’ counsel of 
the Tariff Commission, appointive, with 
consent of the Senate, for four-year terms 
at $10,000 annually. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., asked if after the interna- 
tional conference members have decided 

what is best for the United States should 
this Government have anything to say 
about it. Mr. Crisp replied that any agree- 
ment reached at such a conference would 
not be operative until Congress acts. Mr. 
Michener observed that the international 
conference however would determine what 
tariff rates there shall be in the United 
States. Representative Crisp said he 
would never vote to reduce foreign war 
debts. 

Representative Temple (Rep.), of Wash- 
ington, Pa., asked if under the bill when 
an international treaty is agreed to its 
ratification would be up to Congress. Mr. 
Crisp said that is true. 
| “Then,” Mr. Temple said, “you would 


Business Status 


Government 





Of Cleaning and 
Dying Is Argued 


Contention 
That Occupation Is ‘Com- 
merce’ Appealed by. De- 
fendants in Anti-trust Case 





A question for decision was presented 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on April 28, as to whether the business 
of cleaning, dyeing and renovating wear- 
ing apparel and other articles in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia constitutes “trade or 
en, within the Sherman Anti-trust 

ct. 

This single issue is involved in an ap- 
peal from a determination that price 
fixing agreements and allotment of cus- 
tomers by eight dry cleaning and dyeing 
firms and several individuals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has resulted in a vio- 
lation of the Federal anti-trust law. The 
defendants based their defense on the 
ground that they are performing labor 


;and rendering a service, and therefore 


are not engaged in trade or commerce 
within the meaning of those words as used 
in the statute. 
Opposing Counsel 
The arguments in the case, entitled At- 
lantic Cleaners and Dyers, Inc., et al. v. 
United States, No. 667, were presented by 


|Dale D. Drain for the dry cleaners and 


dyers, and by John Lord O’Brian, Assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, for the De- 
partment of Justice. o 

Section 1 of the anti-trust statute pro- 
hibits monopolies in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, while 
section 3 prohibits restraints of trade or 
commerce, among other things, in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr, Drain contended that no issue in 
the case arises from the fact that the 
businesses in question are located in the 
District of Columbia. The words “trade 
or commerce” as used in section 1 have 
the same meaning, he urged, and the same 


| application as those words used in see- 


| tion 3. 

He further argued that the*use of the 
words in both instances was limited to 
“commerce,” since the authority of Con- 
gress in enacting the anti-trust law is de- 
rived from the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. “Trade,” he said, “is in- 
cluded in the word ‘commerce.’” 

Action of Congress Explained 

The Government’s counsel maintained 
that Congress, in enacting the first sec- 
tion, proceeded under the commerce clause 
of the Constitutfon, while in enacting the 
third section it acted under its plenary 
powers to legislate for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“The amplitude of the phrase as used 
in section 3 may therefore be greater,” 
he said, “than in section 1.” 

Noting that the cleaners and dyers per- 
|form labor and furnish services only with 
regard to articles that have passed into 
the hands of ultimate purchasers and 
have been taken out of commerce, Mr. 
Drain contended that his clients’ business 
| does not come within the purview of the 
statute. 

“Many lines of business are not com- 
fmerce within the meaning of the com- 
merce clause,” he explained, citing as liti- 
gated examples those of insurance, manu- 
facturing, mining, refining of sugar, con+ 
tracts for advertising, commercial credit 
reports, and organized baseball. 

Rulings Are Cited 
| Mr. Drain cited cases holding contracts 
relating to laundries were not in restraint 





change the Federal Constitution which 
says that the Senate, not Congress, shall 
ratify treaties.” 


(The tariff bill as it goes to the 
President will be printed in full tert 
in the issue of April 30.) 


Stations Generally Equipped 
With Frequency Control 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


to severe mutual interference in the form 
of whistles and heterodynes. The new 





pital and is absolutely opposed to it and 
that the Bureau of the Budget, omitting 


|had added a supplemental estimate for 
the hospital appropriation notwithstand- 
ing the Navy Department’s assurance to 
| the Committee on Appropriations, it was 
not wanted. Mr. Byrns said it is not a 
proper naval expenditure, that there are 
other institutions as deserving and that if 
| Congress begins appropriating for new ac- 
tivities at Philadelphia or elsewhere while 


economy program “there is no telling 
where all this will end.” 


Representative Darrow (Rep.), of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., spoke in support of reten- 
jtion of his amendment in the bill. 


estimate showed there is an emergency 
need for the hospital. He said the tem- 


was rejected. 
Representative Collins (Dem.), of Me- 


|naval bill to the Committee with instruc- 





| musicians, etc. 


|@ point of order. Mr. Schafer offered 


then by division vote, of 20 to 19: 


ote. 





‘Manipulation of Stocks 
_ By Propaganda Charged 


| Activities of operators on the New York 


power of the dollar. It is recognized this| Stock Exchange were called to the at- 


mittees of agriculture. 


legislation is not considered by the com- | tention of the Senate, April 28, by Senator | 


é Properly it goes Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, who charac- | 
to the Banking and Currency Committees terized these operators as “very much like | 


but in these times when it takes three | racketeers and gangsters.” 


|or four times as much of any commodity 
to exchange for a dollar as 


modities and the price of money. 


A measure has been reported unani- change.” 
mously by the House Committee on Bank- | tended that the main purpose of these op- 
jing and Currency which, if or into | erators “is to gouge the public, to cheat 

serve 
Board, and through it the reserve system 
and the reserve banks, to use every power 
resident within the system and through 
redis- 
counts, money and credits, to maintain as 
much as may be a straight and equable 
line of price between commodities and 


law, would order the Federal 


the banks relative to discounts, 


dollars. 


sonable to state that unless legislation of 
this general type is enacted it will be a 
long and laborious process getting back 
to a profitable line of price either on in- 


dustrial or agricultural commodities. 


In conclusion let me state the same 
thought with which I began—it is price 
that the farmers need; price for their| 
product so that in turn they can become 
purchasers of many another product from 


the factories of our Nation. 


it did in| ney, 


the public, to defraud the public.” 


(Rep.), of New York City. 


writers and financial bulletins.” 





Fish Hatchery in Texas 


| ducing unit in Texas is t6 be at San Angelo 


ds will 
' Commerce.) 


He 
said the Budget Bureau in a supplemental | 


porary buildings there are deteriorating | 
and crumbling and that “it is a crime| 
and a disgrace.” The Darrow amendment 


ridian, Miss., member of the Appropria- 
tion Committee, moved to recommit the 


naval bandmasters, first and second class 
The motion went out on 


his motion to recommit the bill for a 10 
per cent reduction in the total, and his 
|motion was lost on a viva voce vote and | 


8. The| 
House then passed the bill without record | 


Mr. Blaine stated that Richard Whit- 
president of the New York Stock| 
former years, it is the part of wisdom | Exchange, before the Senate Banking and | 
for us to begin to realize that there is a| Currenc 
lack of balance between the price of com-/| place the character of angels about the 
|Operators on the New York Stock Ex- 
The Wisconsin Senator con- 


y Committee, had “attempted to| 


He called attention to “high-powered | 
publicity methods” used by the operators 
as charged by Representative LaGuardia | 


“The unsuspecting average investor nat- 
urally relies on the financial authorities | 
( in New York,” continued Mr. Blaine, “and 
This is a type of legislation of | he gets soaked. In 1929 the so-called long 
fundamental importance. It is not unrea-| operators forced up the price of stocks 
and bonds until they approached dizzy | 
heights. Preceding that a propaganda was | 
sent out over the country by financial 


The Bureau of Fisheries’ largest fish pel 


When funds are available, about 50 acres of) 
be constructed.—(Department of | 


rule entirely eliminates these whistles and 
heterodynes, thereby increasing the service 


|it in the original estimates for the bill,|@"ea of all stations that are now thus so| 


limited in service. 

It is the hope and expectation of the 
Commission that when the new rule goes 
|into effect all stations will be equipped 
with frequency control and frequency 
monitors so as to observe the new rigid 
|frequency deviation tolerance. 
| It is the intention of the Commission 


stations will be allowed to operate which 
|can not meet the requirements. No ex- 
ceptions will be granted in this regard 
|for any causes whatsoever. The value of 


and the listeners, depends 
compliance. 
on a channel to maintain the tolerance 
limits may destroy the advantages to sev- 
eral other stations which maintain the re- 
quired accuracy. 

The chief beneficiaries of the new rule 


upon strict 


| satisfactorily due to interference 
|Oother stations on the channel. 

new rule this interference will be mate- 
will serve larger areas. 


ference will have their service areas in- 
| creased. 


Ef 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


April 28, 1932 








9:15 a. m—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, called to present a group of 
friends. 

11:45 a. m.—Gutzon Borglum, sculp- 
for, called to discuss the progress of the 
work in sculptoring busts of Presidents 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Roosevelt on Mount Rushmore in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

12 m—Dr. Levi T. Pennington, presi- 
| dent of Pacific College, Newbern, Oreg.. 
called to discuss plans for a campaign 
to raise $300,000 as endowment for the 
college. 

12:15 p. m—Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, called to discuss veterans’ mat- 
ters. 

12:30 p. m.—The President presented 
to Dwight James Baum, of Riverdale- 
on-the-Hudson, New York, a gold medal 
awarded to him in the 1931 Small House 
Architectural Competition sponsored by 
Better Homes in America. 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 
| 4:15 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, called to discuss 
fiscal years with the President. 

5 p. m.—Eugene Meyer, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, called. Sub- 
ject of conversation not announced. ~ 








|to enforce rigidly the new rule and no 


the improvement, both to the broadcasters 


The failure of one station 


will be those listeners located fairly close 
|to a station but now unable to receive it 

from 
By the 


rially reduced and thereby the stations 
All stations that 
are now suffering from heterodyne intér- 


It is estimated that this increase 


jin serviee area will be from 25 to 100 per 
j}cent for all duplicated channel stations | 
now suffering heterodyne interference. 








of trade or commerce, stating that the 
situation as to the laundry business and 
the business of dry cleaning and dyeing 
is analogous. ‘ 

Cases relating to restraint of trade at- 
common law, Mr. Drain maintained, 
“while making no distinction as to the 
character or business, have no relation to 
this case. They constitute no support for 
any contention that all business, or any 
particular business, is trade or commerce 
under the Sherman Act.” 

Contention of Government 

Mr. O'Brian noted that the cleaners and 
dyers involved are engaged as wholesalers. 
“Admittedly doing 50 per cent of the busi- 
;ness in the District, they fixed uniform 
prices and allotted the business of retail 
dealers,” he said. 

The phrase “trade or commerce,” as 
used in section 3, means, he said, “busi- 
ness intercourse of a commercial chare 
acter. 

“This is an ordinary commercial group— 
not an organization of wage earners—hav- 
ing all the earmarks of a standardized 
business,” he said. “A physical commod- 
ity is handled. The fact that it is a 
standardized business is borne out by the 
fact that uniform prices were fixed.” 

Mr. Justice Van Devanter inquired if 
the painting or washing of automobiles 
in the District of Columbia would be 
trade or commerce under the Sherman 
Act. The Government’s counsel replied 
in the affirmative. 

Application of Law Asserted 
|. The evils presented by the agreement 
| involved in the case, it was contended, 

“fall directly within the purpose of the 
Sherman Act. So far as the effect on the 
public is concerned, the evil is as great as 
| agreements to fix the price of shoes, or 
other articles of clothing.” 

“The evil is the kind of evil which the 
common law made unenforcible in con- 
demning restraints of trades,” he said. 
| “Considering the evils aimed at, the words 
used by Congress, trade or commerce, in 
prohibiting restraints of trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, should be given their 
| common meaning.” 

In rebuttal, Mr. Drain stated that his 
| clients do not concede that any evil is in- 
| volved. 

“We believe that the agreement wo 
be in the interest of the industry and 
the public.” 
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Liability to Tax 
Of Consolidated 
Company Defined’ 





Corporation in New Jersey 
Merged With Out-of-State 
Company Held Subject to 
Domestic Franchise Tax 





Trenton, N. J., April 28. 
Where a New Jersey corporation con- 
solidated with a New York corporation, 


the former may still be subject to the 
New Jersey franchise tax based on capital 
stock, the State Supreme Court has held. 
The case is entitled New York Telephone 
Co. v. State Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ment. There is no evidence that the 
New Jersey company has ever been dis- 
solved, the decision explained. 

“Our statute,” the court said, “gives no 
indication of an intent on the part of 
the Legislature that the connection and 
consolidation of a New Jersey corpora- 
tion with a foreign corporation should 
result (a) in the dissolution of the New 
Jersey corporation, or (b) in the swallow- 
ing up of the New Jersey corporation by 
the foreign corporation with whom it un- 
dertakes to ‘connect and consolidate.’ 

Statute Construed 

“All that our staute appears to do is 
to assume the existence of a New Jersey 
corporation and authorize such corpora- 
tion to ‘connect and consolidate’ with a 
corporation of another State, and to 
change its (the New Jersey corporation’s) 
mame. The rule that the consolidated 
corporation is a new and distinct creation 
does not apply where the constituent cor- 
porations owe their existence to different 
States; for certain purposes, they remain 
@ separate corporation in each State. 
While there is a union of interest and 
property, there is said to be no merger 
of personal or legal identity.” 

The New Jersey company was not ex- 
empt from the capital stock tax, on the 
ground that it+was subject to the fran- 
chise tax based upon gross receipts, the 
court held. Telephone companies are 
exempt froin the capital stock tax only 
when engaged in operating telephone lines 
within the State and acquiring gross re- 
ceipts, the decision said. 


Oklahoma to Study 
- Output of Petroleum | 








Investigation of Amount of Oil 
Produced Is Started 


Oklahoma City, Okla., April 28. 
According .to the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission and the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission a movement has been started to/| 
@etermine what, if any, has been the 
amount of oil produce din the Oklahoma 
City field in the last few months in ex- 
cess of the allowable production and for 
hich no reports were made and no gross 
roduction taxes paid to the State. 

On petition filed by Ray M. Collins, 
State and city field umpire, alleging that 
the Wilcox Oil & Gas Co. has violated 

e proration rules of the Corporation 

ommission by production of nearly 700,- 
000 barrels of excess oil, the Commission 
get April 30 for a hearing on the matter, 
and issued an order prohibiting the com- 
pany and a subsidiary, the Titan Oil Com- 
pany, from running, purchasing or gath- 
ering crude oil in the city field. 

Melven Cornish, chairman of the Tax 
Commission, has announced receipt from 
the Wilcox Company of a check for $25,- 
000 to apply on any amount which may be 
owing the State in gross production taxes 
on unreported oil runs after a complete 
audit of company books has been super- 
vised by representatives of the Tax Com- 
mission. This is paid at the rate of 3 per 
cent on the value of the oil. 


Lubricating Device 
Is Found Infringed 


Alemite System Held to Use| 
Parts of Bijur Patents 


New York, N. Y.—Ten patents owned 
by the Auto Research Corporation, cover- 
ing devices sold by the Bijur Lubricating 
Corporation, relating to the art of lubri- 
cating the chassis bearings from a central 
source on an automobile, have been held 
to be valid by the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of 
New York and to be infringed by the con- 
tinuous central chassis lubricating equip- 
ment manufactured and sold by the Ale- 
mite Corporation. 

The patents in suit follow: Bijur pa- 
ents Nos. 1632771, 1632772, 1732212, 1734027, 
1746139, 1734026, and 1732828; Bloom pat- 
ents Nos. 1632724, and 1632767, and Morris | 
patent No. 1227481. | 

“Prior to Bijur,” Judge Moscowitz states 
in his opinion, “there was no continuous 
central chassis lubricating equipment. The 
problem confronting Bijur was the lubri- 
cation of various bearings of the chassis | 
of an automobile from a single source of 
supply on the car. 

“The problem of a central source of 
distribution of lubrication of various bear- 
ings of the chassis of an automobile which 
Bijur solved was a very difficult one. Not 
only was it necessary to lubricate every 
chassis bearing, as the bearings were not 


alike—some required a greater, some a}! 
lesser amount of oil—but it was necessary | 


to feed the oil from a common source 
to many widely distributed bearings in 
minute quantities which were proportion- 


ate to the different needs of the different | 


bearings, having in mind that different | 
bearings are at different distances from 
the source, at different levels with respect 
to the source and with respect to each 
other and that some bearings are tighter 
than others. Weather conditions also 
played an important part. It was like- 
wise important that oil reach the bear- 


ings as promptly as required and that! 


there be no unnecessary flow of oil to 
the bearings when the car was not being 
used. Due to the amount of competition 
it was necessary that the system be in- 
expensive and readily installed.” 

The Bijur system is described by the 


| Legislature does not have the power, it is 
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Bill on Practicing 


Law Held Invalid 


Massachusetts Legislature Can- 
not Control Admissions to 
Bar, Court Rules 


Boston, Mass., April 28. 
No statute can control the judicial de- 
partment of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in the performance of its duty 
to decide who shall enjoy the privilege 
of practicing law, the Supreme Judicial | 
Court of Massachusetts has ruled in ad-| 





C. V. Sorre.is 


v. 

vising the State Senate that a pending | UNITED STATES. 

bill to require members of the State Board | circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. 
of Bar Examiners to personally mark ex- No. 3168. 


amination papers would be unconstitu- 
tional if enacted into law. 

The Senate submitted two questions to 
the court with regard to,the validity of 
the measure. The first inquired whether 
the Legislature, should it pass, the bill, 
would usurp the powers of.the Supreme 
Court, and the second whether it would 
thereby violate Article XXX of the Dec- 
laration of Rights, which separates the 
State government into three departments. 
The court responded to the questions in 
the affirmative. 

In response to the further question of 
“to what extent is the admission of can- 
didates to the office of attorney-at-law 
subject to regulation and control by the 
general court?” the court explained the 
functions of the Legislature and of the 
judicial department in the matter. The 


| Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Western District 
of North Carolina. 

J. Y. JorDAN Jr. for appellant; THomas A, 
McCoy, Assistant United States Attor- 
ney (CuHas. A. Jonas, United States .At- 
torney, and Frank C.. Patton, Assistant 
United States Attorney, on brief), for 
appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 


April 13, 1932 


Parker, Circuit Judge.—The appellant, de- 
fendant in the court below and hereafter so 


National Prohibition Act, and was sentenced 
to a term of imprisonment. 

His assignments of error present two points 
for our consideration: (1) that the trial 
judge withdrew from the jury the defense 
of entrapment, and (2) that the judge ad- 
mitted evidence of a sale af liquor at a date 
subsequent to that charged in the indictment 
and constituting a separate and distinct of- 
fense. 

On the question of entrapment, the evi- 
dence was that one Martin, a Federal pro- 
hibition agent, went to the home of the de- 
fendant in the country near Clyde, N. C., with 
three other young men and was introduced 
by them to defendant as a furniture dealer of 
Charlotte 

After some conversation, Martin asked the 
defendant to get him some liquor, stating 
that he wished to take it to his partner 
in Charlotte. Defendant at first denied that 
he had any liquor; but after further con- 
versation, in the course of which Martin 
several times asked defendant to get liquor 
for him, and in which it developed that de- 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Stockholders—Liability on mortgage debt assumed by corpora- 
tion—Failure of corporation to file certificate of organization within statutory 
period— 

The failure of a corporation, which had assumed the payment of mortgages on 
land conveyed to it, to file its certificate of organization within two years after its 
organization as required by Connecticut statutes did not make the stockholders 
individually liable on the mortgage debt, since the failure to comply with the 
statute, although it deprived the organization of the right to become a corporation 
de jure, did not affect its status as a de facto corporation with the right, in the 
exercise of corporate functions, to bind itself by contracts and other transatcions. 

DeFrancesco, Trustee, v. Kennedy et al.; Conn. Sup. Ct. Errors, April 27, 1932. 


st.ted in the court’s opinion, to override 
the judicial department as to the quali- 
fications of those to be admitted to prac- 
tice law. 

Statutes enacted with respect to admis- 
sions to the bar “are convenient, if not 
essential,” it is stated, “to enable the judi- | 
cial department properly to perform this | 
duty.” Statutes of this nature are valid, 
it was further ruled, if they do not in-| 
fringe on the right of the judicial depart- 
ment to determine who shall exercise the 
privilege of practicing in the courts and 
under what circumstances and with what 
qualifications persons shall be admitted 
to that end. 














LANDLORD AND TENANT—Liability of landlord for injury sustained by tenants’ 
child—Failure of apartment building landlord to close open space between stair- 
way railings as actionable negligence— 

An apartment building landlord was not liable for injuries sustained by a small 
child of tenants of one of the apartments who fell through the open space between 
two iron railings along the side of a stairway, one 18-inches and the other 36 inches 
above the tread of the steps, on the theory that the landlord was guilty of action- 
able negligence in not having the space between the railings closed in’such a 
manner as to prevent an infant using the stairway from falling through the open 
space, where the railings were in the same condition as at the time of the letting 
and no complaint had been made of the railings and no accident had occurred 
as a result of the manner of construction; the stairway was reasonably safe and 
sufficient to provide safe passage to anyone using it with due care and the landlord 
was not required to anticipate its use by an unaccompanied child and to clese the 
openings between the railings to prevent a small child from falling through the 
open space; the tenants, having made no complaint of the construction of the 
stairway prior to the accident, could not make such complaint thereafter; nor 
could the child complain thereof inasmuch as she was using the stairway in the 
right of her parents as tenants and stood in no better position than the -parents 
with respect to the right to complain. 

— etc., v. Mortgage Investment Co.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5420, April 25, 

32. 





SEARCH AND SEIZURE—Warrants—Service during “daytime”— 

“Daytime” within the meaning of section 620 of the United States Code, relating 
to the service of a search warrant in the “daytime,” dccs not end at sundown but 
continues as long as there is sufficient light or reflection from the sun to enable one 
readily to recognize a man’s features at a reasonable distance. 

Moore v. United States; C. C. A. 5, No. 6284, April 15, 1932. 





STATES—Contracts—Bids—Effect of bidder’s failure to employ exclusively union 
labor— 

The Ohio State Office Building Commission did not have the power to refuse to 
award a contract to the lowest bidder on the sole ground that he did not employ 
exclusively union labor, since in so doing it would discriminate in favor of one 
class of labor against another in violation of the equal protection of laws clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 

United District Heating, Inc., State of Ohio ex rel. v. State Office Building Com- 
mission et al.; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 23206, April 26, 1932. 





STATUTES—Enactment—Approval of Governor—Governor’s filing of bill with 
Secretary of State after adjournment of Legislature—Statement filed with bill as 
approval thereof— 

An act of the Texas Legislature which the Governor, after the adjournment of 
the Legislature, filed with the Secretary of State with a statement expressing 
dissatisfaction with the act as passed by the Legislature and stating that “if I 
thought the Legislature would allow this bill to remain the law indefinitely, I 
would veto it,” and that “I feel, however, that the Legislature will avail of the 
opportunity at its next session to correct this law,” and that “the Legislature simply 
went too far, in my judgment, and will have to correct this bill at its very next 
session,” was approved by the Governor and became a law under a provision of 
the Constitution that if the Legislature by its adjournment prevents the return 
of a bill which had been presented to the Governor “it shall become a law, unless 
he shall file the same, with his objections, in the office of the Secretary of State 
and give notice thereof by public proclamation within 20 days after such ad- 
journment.” 

Jackson v. Walker, Land Commissioner, etc.; Tex. Sup. Ct., No. 6053. 





STATUTES—Enactment—Special session of Legislature—Impeachment of duly 
authenticated, approved and enrolled statute—Statute involving subject matter not 
covered by Governor’s proclamation convening special session— 

A duly authenticated, approved and enrolled act of a special session of the Texas 
Legislature was not subject to impeachment on the ground that the subject matter 
was not within the Governor’s proclamation convening the special session in an 
action involving the validity of the statute; the proclamation of the Governor and 
the journals of the two houses may not.be resorted to for the purpose of invalidating 
the law. 

Jackson v. Walker, Land Commissioner, etc.; Tex. Sup. Cb, No. 6053. 





WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Conversion of war 
risk policy to ordinary life policy—Effect of surrender of ordinary life policy for 
cash surrender value prior to suit on war risk policy— 

A war veteran could recover for total and permanent disability on his war risk 
policy on proof that he became so disabled during the life of the policy although 
he had converted the policy into an ordinary life policy and had surrendered the 
ordinary life policy for its cash surrender value, since section 307 of the World War 
| Veterans’ Act, as amended in 1930, which provides that a veteran may sue on a 
prior policy “and if found entitled thereto, shall, upon surrender of any subsequent 
contract or policy, be entitled to payments under the prior contract or policy,” is 
applicable although the subsequent policy had been surrendered prior to the com- 
| mencement of the action on the prior policy, and although the veteran has re- 
ceived on the surrender thereof merely the cash surrender value, since the surrender 
of the subsequent policy is a condition precedent, not to the recovery of a judgment 
in his action on the first policy, but to receiving the payments adjudicated in his 
favor by that judgment, and the previous surrender of the policy is a compliance 
with the condition inasmuch as its surrender after the rendition of the judgment 





court briefly as providing “for a simple 
pump delivering the amount of oil re- 
quired to the various chassis bearings 
with a pipe system fed from the pump 
and having branches leading to these 
bearings with drip plugs or resistance units 
in the outlet ends of the branches, 
mounted at the various bearing struc- 
tures.” 

After reviewing in detail in its opinion 
the patents involved and the prior pat- 
ents and publication claimed to anticipate 
the patents, the court holds that “none 
of the prior patents and publications in- 
troduced in evidence by the defendant an- 
ticipate the claims of the patents in suit.” 

Relative to infringement, the court 
stated that the defendant’s system is like 
the plaintiffs’ system in principle of con- 
struction, in mode of operation, and ac- 
complishes the same result. “The Ale- 
mite Corporation has made use of all of 
the features of the Bijur system, and has 
infringed each of the 10 patents in suit,” 
it was ruled. 


is impossible. 
Uniteg States v. Arzner; C. C. A. 9, No. 6643, April 4, 1932. 


; Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


PROHIBITION—Offenses—Sale—Entrapment as defense— 

A person who sold intoxicating liquor to a prohibition agent who had been in- 
troduced to him as a furniture dealer from another city, after an extended con- 
versation during which the agent repeatedly asked him to get some liquor for the 
agent to take back to his partner in such other city and had been told by such 
person that he had no liquor, and after it appeared during such conversation 
that they had been soldiers in the same division in the Army during the World 
War, could not avoid conviction, on prosecution for sale of the liquor, on the 
ground of entrapment; the defense of entrapment is not available to ah accused 
who knowingly and intentionally violated the law merely because he was induced 
to so do by an officer, but can be invoked only where the accused, as a result of 
inducement, is placed in the attitude of having committed a crime which he did 
not intend to commit, or where by reason of the consent implied in the induce- 
ment no crime has in fact been committed, or where the want of consent of the 
person affected by the commission of the crime is an essential element of the crime 
and the inducement supplied the consent.—Sorrells v. United States. (C. C, A. 4.)— 
7 U. S. Daily, 394, April 29, 1932. 





designated in this opinion, was convicted of: 
selling intoxictaing lMquor in violation of the! 








Prohibition A gent 
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fendant and Martin had been soldiers in the 
same army division in the World War, de- 
fendant left and in a few minutes returned 
with a half gallon of liquor which he sold 
to Martin for $5.00. 

Defendant did not take the stand, but in- 
troduced a number of witnesses who testi- 
fied that he was a man of good character 
and regularly employed by a wood fibre plant 
near his home. The Government in rebuttal 
introduced testimony to the effect that de- 
fendant bore the reputation of being a rum 
runner. 

The court admitted, over defendant’s ob- 
jection, testimony to the effect that about! six 
weeks after the sale charged in the indict- 
ment, as to which the defense of entrapment 
was asserted, defendant at his home sold a 
half gallon of liquor to Martin and another 
prohibition agent. 

We think that the judge properly instructed 
the jury that there was no evidence of en- 
trapment. Taken in the light ‘most favor- 
able to the defendant, the record shows 
nothing more than that the prohibition 
agent misrepresented his employment, con- 
cealed his official position and made a pur- 
chase of liquor from defendant with’ the in- 
tention of prosecuting him for the violation 
of law involved in _ sale. 

-~ + 


The only inducements to the sale were the 
requests of the agent that defendant get 
liquor for him and the price paid for the 
liquor, The defendant knew that he was 
violating the law and must be presumed to 
have intended to violate it, and there is 
ed in the evidence excusing the viola- 
on. 

The fact that the officer requested defend- 
ant to make the sale to him did not justify 





the latter in doing that which the law for- 
bade. 


The defense of entrapment can be main- 
tained only where as a result of inducement 
the accused is placed in the attitude of hav- 
ing committed a crime which he did not in- 
tend to commit or where by reason of the 
consent implied in the inducement no crime 
has in fact been committed. 

Thus, the defense has been sustained where 
an accused, not intending to sell liquor to 
an Indian in violation of law, made a sale 
to an Indian disguised so as to mislead the 
accused as to his identity. U. 8. v. Healy 
202 Fed. 349; Voves v. U. 8. (C: C. A. 7th) 
249 Fed. 191. In such case the accused lacked 
the intent to violate the law and was placed 
in the position of violating it by the trick 
of officers of the law who deceived him as 
to the identity of the purchaser. 

He was thus beguiled, not into a known vio- 
lation of the law, but into the belief that 
an unlawful act was in fact lawful. The 
defense was not sustained, however, in a 
case where Indians were sent by officers to 
pacers the liquor but were not disguised. 

nited States v. Amo 261 Fed. 106. 

And the defense will be sustained in a 
posecution for crimes such as larcency, where 
the want of consent of the person affected 
is an essential element of the crime, and 
where the inducement supplies the consent. 
State v. Adams 115 N. C. 775, 20 8S. E. 722; 
U. S. v. Whittier 5 Dill. 35, Fed. Cas. No. 
16688; Rex v. McDaniel Fost. Crown Law 121, 
2 East P. C. 665. 


case, supra, “this principle must be limited 
to the cases where the consent will, as a 
matter of law, neutralize the otherwise crimi- 
nal quality of re, + 


In this class of cases, which is the class in 
which the defense originated, the distinction 
is made that where the criminal design origi- 
nates with the accused, and the owner of 
the property does not suggest the design or 
actively urge the accused on to the commis- 
sion of the crime, the defense may not be as- 
serted though the owner neglects to protect 
his property or furnishes facilities for the 
execution of the design; and this distinction 
with reference to the origin of the criminal 





design has been applied by some courts to 
cases as to which it propéfly has no applica- 
tion, as where the act committed is a crime 
irrespective of the consent of the party af- 
fected by it. See Butts v. U. S. (C. C. A. 
8th) 273 Fed. 35, 18 A. L. R. 143 and note; 
O'Brien v. U. 8. (C. C. A. 7th) 51 Fed. (2d) 
674 and note. 

But we think it clear that where the doing 
of a particular act is a crime, regardless of 
the consent of anyone, and where the ac- 
cused has intentionally committed such an 
act, he is guilty of a violation of law, irre- 
spective of the temptation under which he 
acted or the motive or identity of the per- 
son who tempted him. 

See note of Mr. Francis Wharton to Bates v. 
U. S. 10 Fed. 92, 97 et seq., cited with ap- 
proval by the Supreme Court in Grimm v. 
U. S. 156 U. S. 604, 610. If notwithstanding 
the consent implied in the solicitation the 
gist of the offense remains, the accused is 
guilty. Hanish v. U. S. (C. C. A. 8th) 227 
Fed. 584, 586. 

As said by the late Chief Justice Clark of 
North Carolina in State v. Smith 152 N. C. 
798, 67 S. E. 508, 30 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 946, a 
prosecution for the unlawful sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor, “it is not the motive ofthe buyer, 
but the conduct of the seller, which is to be 
considered.” 

+++ 


In the note of Mr. Wharton above men- 
| tioned, it is said: 

“The only exceptions known to the prin- 
ciple before us exist (1) in cases in which 
to the offense it is essential that it should 
be ‘against the will’ of the party injured; and 
(2) im cases in which the offense consists 
in certain physical conditions which can not 
exist if a trap be laid. 

“(1)' When it is a condition to an offense 
that it should be ‘against the will’ of the 
party injured, then there must be an acquit- 
tal should it appear that such party invited 
the defendant to the commission of the of- 
fense. This is the case with regard to prost- 
cutions for rape: Reg v. Fletcher, Bell, 63; 
8 Cox, C. C. 131; Com. v. McDonald, 110 Mass. 
405; Brown v. People, 36 Mich. 203; State v. 
Burgdor, 53 Mo. 65; Walter v. State, 40 Ala. 325; 
to prosecutions for highway robbery: Rex 
v. McDantel, Fost. 121, 128; Long v. State, 
12 Ga. 293; to prosecutions for assaults, which 
are not in themselves offenses against the 
public peace: Rex v. Wolllaston, 12 Cox, 
Cc. C. 180. 

“(2) When there are physical conditions 
of an offense inconsistent with a trap, so 
that these conditions can not exist when there 
is a trap, then the defendant must be ac- 
quitted. The most striking illustration of 
this exception is to be found in the case of 
burglary already noticed. There can be no 
prosecution for burglary in cases where the 
door of tae house was opened by its owner 
to give the burglar entrance. 

“Whether, when the offense is the special 
product of the trap, the defendant can be 
convicted, depends upon the exclusiveness 
of the casual relationship between the offense 
and the trap. ‘When the defendant was the 
passive tool of the entrapping party then 
there should be an acquittal. 

“On the other hand, the defendant ought 
not to escape conviction in any, case (with 
the exceptions above given) in which he 
knowingly committed the offense. The most 
frequent cases under this head are prosecu- 
tions for illicit sales of liquor. 

++ + 

“In an English trial in 1881 (Rex v. Titley, 
see London Law Times, July 30, 1881) a con- 
viction of this class, when the sale was in- 
duced by the adroitness of a detective, was 
sustained, though it became subsequently the 
subject of much discussion in the House of 
Commons. 

“In Scotland (Blaikie v. Linton, 18 Scottish 
|/L. R. 583) a similar conviction in 1881 was 
set aside by the court of justiciary on the 
ground that the offense was the product of 
the solicitation. But this can only hold 
good in cases in which the offender's action 
is not imputable to his free agency.” 

It is to be noted that the Supreme Court 


of the cases which hold that a violator of the 
law is to be acquitted because the violations 
for which he its being prosecuted has been 
induced by the solicitation of officials of the 
Government. 

On the contrary, that court has treated the 
acts of the officers, not as excusing the crime 
of the accused, but merely as furnishing an 
| Opportunity for its commission with a view 
of ascertaining whether the accused is en- 
gaged in an unlawful business. Grimm v. 
U. S., 156 U. S. 604; Goode v. U. S., 159 U. S. 
663; Rosen v. U. S., 
iv. U. S., 162 U. S. 420; Price v. U. S., 165 U. 
| 8. 311. 

Most of these are ‘“‘decoy’’ letter cases; 
| but there is no difference in principle between 
| the case of an officer of the Government who 

writes a letter soliciting an accused to com- 
mit a crime and an officer who personally 
| solicits its commission. In both cases the 
crime is committed because the officer solicits 
it; and in both the purpose of the solicita- 





has given no countenance to the doctrine | 











Defense of Entrapment Not Available 
| To Seller of Liquor, Court Declares 


Conviction for the Offense Is Sustained Notwithstanding 
Inducement of Sale of Beverage by Deception Practiced by 





defense of entrapment is asserted the bur- 
den rests upon the Government to prove that 
in making purchases, the officers acted upon 
reasonable grounds of suspicion. 

These cases lay down a ground of distinc- 
tion, however, which as a practical matter 
is impossible of application. It is for the 
jury to pass upon a defense of entrapment 
where there is evidence supporting the de- 
fense; and to recognize tthe distinction sug- 
gested would be to open up before the jury 
an inquiry into the suspicions and informa- 
tion of officers of the law which would nec- 
essarily confuse the issue before them. But 
the distinction has no foundation in prin- 
ciple. 


++ + 

The accused in such a case is not being 
tried for conducting a business, but for do- 
ing the specific thing which he has done be- 
cause of the solicitation of the officer. He 
would not have done that thing but for the 
officer's conduct; and the only question is 
whether that conduct is to be treated as 
purging the act of the accused of its criminal- 
ity or merely as affording an opportunity to 
the accused of committing the crime. 

The Supreme Court has taken the latter 
view of the matter, and reasonably so. Offi- 
cers of the law are entitled to the presump- 
tion that they are acting in good faith and 
that in making purchases of liquor and nar- 
cotics, in sending decoy letters, etc., they 
are not engaged in an attempt to manufac- 
ture crime for the purpose of prosecuting it, 
but are attempting to apprehend those who 
are engaged in violating the law. 

If in response to their solicitation an ac- 
cused violates the law, his offense is no less 
a violation because the opportunity to com- 
mit it has been afforded by the act of an 
officer. 

The argument that in such case the crimi- 
nal design arises not in the mind of the 
accused but in the mind of the officer is 
fallacious, The criminal design is the de- 
sign on the part of the accused to violate 
the law; and that design, whatever the temp- 
tation, arises as a matter of fact in the mind 
of the accused. 

+ + + 


What the officer furnishes in such a@ case 
is, not the criminal design or intent, but the 
temptation. Even if the inducement to 
crime be assumed to exist, the allegation 
of the defendant, as was well said in Onon- 
daga County Com’rs v. Bacus 29 How. Pr. 
(N. Y.) 33, “Would be but the repetition of 
the plea as ancient as the world, and first 
interposed in Paradise: ‘The serpent be- 
guiled me and I did eat.’ That defense was 
overruled by the great Lawgiver, and what- 
ever estimate we may form, or whatever judg- 
ment pass upon the character or conduct of 
the tempter, this plea has never since availed 
to shield crime or give indemnity to the cul- 
prit, and it is safe to say that under any 
code of civilized, not to say Christian ethics, 
it never will.” 

While courts in some of the Federal circuits 
have seemingly given their approval to the 
broad doctrine that inducement on the part 
of Government officials is a sufficient de- 
fense for one charged with the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in violation of law, such hold- 


‘ing is contrary to the weight of authority on 
But as said by Judge Dillon in Whittier’s 


the subject. 

State v. Smith, supra, 152 N. C. 798, 67 8. E. 
508, 30 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 946; Bauer v. Com. 
135 Va. 463, 115 S. E. 514; State v. Rippey 127 
S. C. 550, 122 8. E. 397; State v. Gibbs 109 
Minn. 247, 123 N. W. 810, 25 L. R. A. (N. 8.) 
449; Gordon v. State 7 Ga. App. 691, 67 8. E. 
893; Borck v. State —— Ala. ——, 39 So. 580; 
Strother v. State 15 Ala. App. 106 72 So. 566; 
Onondaga County Com’rs v. Backus 29 How. 
Pr. (N. Y.) 33; Tripp v. Flanigan 10 R. I. 
128; French v. State 149 Miss. 684, 115 So. 705; 
Wilson v. City of Roanoke —— Ala. —— 135 
So. 312; Whittington v. State 160 Ark. 257, 
254 8S. W. 532; Hadley v. U. 8S. (C. C. A. 8th) 
18 Fed. (2d) 507; Corcoran v. U. 8S. (C. C. A. 
8th) 19 Fed. (2d) 901; DeLong v. U. 8. (C. 
C. A. 8th) 4 Fed. (2d) 244; Zucker v. U. 8. 
(C. C. A. 3d) 288 Fed. 12; Lucadamo v. U. 8. 
(C. C. A. 2d) 280 Fed. 653; U. S. v. Reisen- 
weber (C. C. A. 2d) 288 Fed. 520; Smith v. 
U. S. (C. C. A. 8th) 284 Fed. 673; Goldstein v. 
U. 8S. (C. C. A. 7th) 256 Fed. 813. 
notes 30 L. R. A. (N. S.) 946; 17 Ann. Cas. 
296; 18 A. L. R. 162; 66 A. L. R. 488; 16 C. J. 
88, 89; 8 R. C. L. 129. 4 


Defendant relies upon expressions contained 
in the opinion of this court in Newman v. 
U. S. 299 Fed. 128, 131, to the effect that the 
Government is estopped to prosecute where 
the criminal design originates, not with the 
accused, but with the Government officers. 

The Newman case is authority for the prop- 
osition that defendant there was not entitled 
to certain instructions on entrapment, to the 
refusal of which he excepted; but in so far 
as the language of the opinion goes beyond 
this, it is not controlling. 

If it be understood as laying down the rule 
that one who knowingly and intentionally 
violates the law, and entertains the criminal 
design to violate it, is to be excused of his 
crime because same was induced by the act of 
an Officer of the law, it goes too far and we 
cannot follow it. 

Many opinions, which we shall not take the 
time to analyze, deal with the subject of en- 
trapment as though the enforcement of the 
law were a game in which the law is to be 
penalized because officials do not play accord- 
ing to the rules. 

Others confound the law with the person- 
ality of the officials who enforce it and, in 
cases where the criminal design is said to 
have originated in the mind of the officer 
rather than in the mind of the accused, ap- 
ply a false doctrine of entrapment based in 
some decisions on estoppel, in others on 
shadowy grounds of public policy. Neither 
ground will withstand analysis. 

So far as estoppel is concerned, it must be 
remembered that our Government is one of 
laws and not of men. Officials of the Gov- 
ernment cannot by word or conduct set aside 
the law or authorize its violation. If an 
officer tn an excess of zeal engages in unethi- 
cal conduct, he is subject to censure or re- 
moval from office. If he violates the law, he 
is subject to punishment. 

+~+ + 


But no conduct on his part justifies the 
violation of law by anyone else. It is well 
settled that in civil matters the Government 
is not estopped by the acts of its officers “in 
entering into an arrangement or agreement 
to do or cause to be done what the law does 
not sanction or permit.” Utah Power & Light 
Co. v. U. S. 243 U. S. 389, 409; State of Utah 
v. U. S. — U. S. —, 52 Sup.*Ct. Rep. 232. 

A fortiori no estoppel exists in criminal 
cases. Upon no logical basis can the Govern- 
ment, which represents the whole people, be 
held to be estopped from prosecuting one who 
has violated a law enacted for the protection 
of society; nor can justification be found for 
allowing one who has knowingly violated such 
a law to go unwhipped of justice because his 
action has resulted from temptation by a 
Government Official. As was said by the 
Court of Appeals of New York in People v. 


131 
“While the courts neither adopt nor ap- 
hold was unauthorized, still they should not 
hesitate to punish the crime actually com- 
mitted by the defendant. It is their duty to 
protect the innocent and punish the guilty. 
“We are asked to protect the defendant, not 


public officer exceeded his powers, and held 
out a bait. 
who held,out the bait, but to see who took it.” 

As to public policy, there is no higher pub- 
He policy than that all men should obey the 
aw. 


But this is a matter which is to be consid- 


violated the law may shield himself. 
When Congress in the exercise of 
conferred upon it by the people forbids cer- 


cause induced by improper conduct of Gov- 
ernment Officials. 


| the courts so declare. 





161 U. S. 29; Andrews | 


| -~+ + 
Congress 


acts shall constitute crime. It has the power 


Mills 178 N. Y. 274, 70 N. E. 786, 67 L. R. A. | 


prove the action of the officers, which they | 


because he is innocent, but because a zealous | 


The courts do not look to see | 


It is true that it is not the duty of | 
officers ‘‘to incite to and create crime for the 
sole purpose of prosecuting and punishing it.’ | 


ered when dealing with the officer, not one 
behind which a person who has intentionally 


e power 


tain conduct as criminal, he who violates the 
law so enacted is guilty of crime whatever 
the nature or source of his temptation to 
violate it; and it is not for the courts to say | 
that crime thus committed is not crime be- | 


Two wrongs do not make 
a right; and no public policy requires that 


has the power to declare what| States v. Lynch 


also, to provide, if it sees fit to do so, that| F 


Daily Proceedings 
In Supreme Court 


April 28, 1932 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
yr Justice Roberts and Mr. Justice Car- 

ozo. 

Edward K. Campbell, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; John C. Evans and Samuel Brezner, 
of Detroit, Mich.; James A. Dixon, of 
Miami, Fla.; and John Wheeler Cleaton, 
of Atlanta, Ga., were admitted to practice. 

No. 826. Ed Sproles et al., appellants, v. 
T. Binford, Sheriff, et al. Argument contin- 
ued by Mr. Elbert Hooper for the appellees 
and concluded by Mr. Rue Brown for the 


a 
io. 667. Atlantic Cleaners and Dyers, Inc., 
et al., appellants, v. The United States of 


America. 
the appellants and by Mr. Assistant to the 
Attorney General O’Brian for the appellee. 

No. 736. I. Rude, petitioner, v. Joseph Buch- 
halter. Argued by Mr. Ernest Morris for the 
petitioner and by Mr. Henry E. Lutz for the 
respondent. 

o. 787. Southern Railway Company et al., 
petitioners, v. Mary Elizabeth Dantzler, as 
Administratrix, etc.; and 

No. 788. S@uthern Railway Company et al., 
petitioners, v. Mary O. Youngblood, as Ad- 
ministratrix, etc. 
Cooper, Mr. 8. R. Prince, Mr. Frank G. Tomp- 
kins and Mr. Sidney 8S. Alderman for the 
petitioners and by Mr. William C. Wolfe 
for the respondents. 

Adjourned until May 2 at 12 o'clock, 





Retail Sales Tax Measure 
Is Signed in Mississippi 


Jackson, Miss., April 28. 

The Governor of Mississippi, Martin S. 
Conner, on April 28, signed the bill im- 
posing a retail sales tax of 2 per cent. 
The law becomes effective May 1 as an 
emergency measure, and expires June 30, 
1934. An exemption of $1,200 is provided. 
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said to have arisen in the mind of the offi- 
cer, and the accused claims that he has been 
entrapped. 


a 
It is suggested that the plea should be 
sustained unless the officer can satisfy the 
jury that he had ground to suspect that the 
accused was guilty at the time that he fur- 


to accept such suggestion would mean that 
the trial would be diverted from an inquiry 
into the guilt of the accused into an inquiry 
into the information, motives and suspicions 
of the officer. 

These, we think, have nothing to do with 
the case; and it would be most unfortunate 


law. 

When society is grappling with organized 
crime, 
courts weaken the hands of the Government 
by recognizing a defense for criminals which 
has not been created by statute and did not 
exist at common law, or that they impair 
the efficiency of trial procedure by allowing 
persons on trial for crime to inject as an 
issue to be tried by the jury the reasonable- 
ness of the suspicions of an officer when he 
laid a trap for their apprehension. 

It is time to get back to fundamentals. 
The law is supreme. No man may violate it 
with impunity. Government Officials are not 
above the law; and nothing that they do ex- 
cuses the violation of the law by anyone else. 
Courts should protect the innocent, but 
when a man knowingly and intentionally 
violates the law he is no longer innocent, 
whatever the source of his temptation. 

If officers of the Government have been 





guilty of unethical conduct in obtaining evi-)| 
dence against an accused, this is a matter 


which the jury may consider in passing upon 
their credibility. 

If the accused has not theretofore been en- 
gaged in the commission of crime and has 
been induced by the officers to violate a law 


which he would not otherwise have violated, | 


this is a matter which the judge can and 
should consider in inflicting punishment. 

But none of these matters exonerates one 
who has knowingly and intentionally violated 
the law of his country. No estoppel stays the 
hand of the Government from prosecuting 
such violation; and no public policy grants 
amnesty to the violator. 

There is no analogy between the rule her® 
under consideration and that which forbids 
the use in the trial of evidence obtained by 
a search in violation of the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution. These 
amendments forbid the use of governmental 


papers or his effects. 


+ + 
we v. U. 8S. (C. C. 4. 4th), 53 F. (2d) 

4; 
the amendments is not admissible for the rea- 


son that to admit it would nullify the con- 


v. U. 8S. (C. C. A. 4th), 12 Fed. (2d) 528; 
Agnello v. U. S., 269 U. 8S. 20. 

Here there is no contention that any con- 
stitutional right of the accused has been 
violated; and the question is, not as to the 
admissibility of evidence, but as to the va- 
lidity of an asserted defense to crime. 

Little need be said as to the admissibility 
of the evidence as to which exception was 
taken. Assuming without deciding that it 
was not admissible (but see Sauvain v. U. 8. 
(C. C. A. 8th), 31 Fed. (2d) 732, and Bil- 
lingsley v. U. S. (C. C. A. 6th), 274 Fed. 86), 
its admission could not have prejudiced de- 
fendant’s cause for the reason that the evi- 
dence both of the Government and of the de- 


ant made the sale of which he was convicted, 
and the only question which defendant raised 
with regard thereto was as to entrapment. 
In such case evidence of a subsequent sale 
could not by any posibility have effected the 
result. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment of 
the court below will be affirmed. 


? + 2 

Soper,* Circuit Judge, dissenting.—The 
opinion of the court announces a rule of law 
contrary to that stated in its former deci- 
sion in Newman v. United States, 299 Fed. 
128, in which it was held that under cer- 
tain circumstances, entrapment of a defend- 
ant by Government officials constitutes a valid 
defense. In that case Judge Woods said: 


to entrap criminals, and to present oOppor- 
tunity to one intending or willing to com- 
mit crime. But decoys are not permissible 
to ensnare the innocent and law-abiding into 
the commission of crime. 

“When the criminal design originates not 
with the accused, but Is conceived in the 
mind of the Government officers, and the ac- 
cused is by persuasion, deceitful representa- 
| tion or inducement lured into the commission 


by sound public 
therefor. 

“The first duties of the officers of the law 
are to prevent, not to punish, crime. ‘It is 
not their duty to incite to and create crime 


policy from prosecution 





ishing it.’ 
273 Fed. 35.” . 

Judge Sanborn’s comprehensive statement 
to the same effect in Butts v. United States, 
supra, has been widely quoted with approval; 
}and the doctrine has been accepted in every 
| Federal circuit (Note No. 1). he Supreme 
Court of the United States has had no 
occasion to say in any case before it that 


| The facts fn each instance have shown merely 
|@ purpose on the part of the Government's 





Note No. 1.—United States v. Certain Quan- 
| tities of Intoxicating Liquors (D. C. N. H.), 290 
F. 824; Capuano ‘V. United States (C. C. A. 
Ist), 9 F. (2d) 41; Lucadamo v. United States 
(C. C. A. 2d), 280 F. 653; United States v. 
Reisenweber (C. C. A. 2d), 288 F. 520; United 
(D. C. N._ Y.), 256 F. 983; 

. 288 
(Cc. C. A. 


Zucker v. 


United States 
12; 


Newman v_ United States 


| persons shall not be. deemed guilty of crime if| 4th), 299 F, 128; Vamas v. United States (C. 
|led into the commission of criminal acts by|C. A. 5th), 13 F. (2d) 347; Billingsley v. United 


| officers of the Government. 


But in the ab- 


|sence of such provision, the courts have no| United States (C. C. A. 6th), 4 F. (2d) 99: 


| power to grant immunity to such persons. 


For them to do so, is to usurp to that ex-| 
tent the pardoning power, which under our 
form of government is vested in the execu- | 
This is in no sense a holding that the) 


tive. 


| O’Brien v. United States (C. C. A. 7th), 51 F. 
(2d) 674; Butts v. United States (C. C. A. 8th), 
273 F. 35; 18 A. L. R. 143-note; Robinson v. 
United States (C. C. A. 8th), 32 _F. (2d) 505; 
66 A. L. R. 468-note; Peterson v. United States 


| tion is, not to make criminals, but to detect | Government or its officers can do no wrong.|(C. C. A. 9th), 255 F. 433; See Cornelius on 


It is suggested that in the Supreme Court | doctrine that the officers are not the Gov- 


re who are engaged in criminal practices. | 
cases cited, the officers had reasonable grounds ernment and that one who violates the law! U. S. 604; Goode v. United States, 159 U. S. 


| to suspect that the accused persons were en-| is not to be excused of his crime because of | 667; 


gaged in a violation of law; and some cases |the wrongful conduct of others. 
While the-case at bar is one involving the | Price v. United States, 165 U. S, 311. 


{have gone so far as to hold that where the 


It is but the application of the salutary | Search and Seizure, Sec. 75 et seq. 


Note No. 2.—Grimm v. United States, 156 
Rosen v. United States, 161 . 8. 29; 
Andrews v. United States, 162 U. S. 420, 423; 


Argued by Mr. Dale D. Drain for) 


Submitted by Mr. H. O’B.| 


nished the opportunity; but, as stated above, | 


for any such practice to be engrafted on the) 


no public policy requires that the} 


force to search a man’s home, his person, his | 


and evidence obtainéd in violation of | 


stitutional rights of the accused. Henderson | 


fense showed without question that defend- | 


“It 1s well settled that decoys may be used | 


of a criminal act, the Government is estopped | 


for the sole purpose of prosecuting and pun-| 
Butts v. United States (C. C. A.),| 


|the accused had been improperly entrapped. | 


States (C. C. A. 6th), 274 Fed. 86; Cermak v.| 


Exclusive Right 
To Use of Term 
‘Dry-Ice’ Sought 

Supreme Court Is Asked to 
Review Ruling by Circuit 


Tribunal Holding Name 
Not to Be Registrable 





A petition seeking the determination 
that it and its licensees are entitled to 
the exclusive use of the trade mark 
“Dry-Ice” applied to solid carbon dioxide, 
which is employed as a refrigerant, has 
been filed with the Supreme of the United 
States by the DryIce Corporation of 
America. 

An injunction is also sought restraining 
the use of the term for solid carbon di- 
oxide in the corporate titles and advertis- 
ing of competitors. The petition requests 
the court to review the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit holding that the term was not 
subject to registration as a trade mark 
for the product and refusing to grant the 
injunction sought. 

Ruling of Lower Court 

The lower court ruled, it is explained 
in the petition, that “Dry-Ice” is descrip- 
tive of characteristics or qualities of solid 
carbon dioxide and therefore was not sub- 
ject to trade mark registration. The reg- 
istration of the term was declared invalid. 
It also held that competitors can not be 
prevented from using the term in their 
corporate titles and advertising if their 
actions in so doing are unaccompanied 
by any wrongful conduct having the effect 


| Of falsely representing the source or their 


product or attempting to palm it off on 
the purchasing public as the product of 
the DryIce Corporation or its licensees. 

It was found as a fact by the lower 
courts, according to the petition, that the 
petitioners’ use of the term “Dry Ice” had 
established a secondary meaning in the 
minds of the public as denoting its prod- 
uct. “The use of a term to which a sec- 
ondary meaning has attached in the cor- 
porate title of a competing corporation is 
in and of itself so likely to cause confu- 
sion,” it is claimed, “as to be subject to 
injunction.” 

Argument for Registration 

Relative to the right to register the term 
as a trade mark, the petition states that 
“this case presents a situation where the 
lower courts have held descriptive two 
words in paradox which at the time when 
conceived were not descriptive of the 
goods, consequently could not be descrip- 
tive of the characteristics of the goods 
is were in no sense a measure of qual- 
ity. 

The term “Dry Ice” does not, it is con- 
tended, “state or describe the fact that 
solid carbon dioxide is or may be used as 
a refrigerant. ‘Dry Ice’ does, however, 
suggest the function of the article in 
| question.” The fact of suggestion is not 
a sufficient ground, it is pointed out, for 
invalidating the registration of the term 
as a trade mark. 

The petition was filed in the cases of 
Dry Ice Corporation of America et al. v. 
| Louisiana Dry Ice Corporation et al., No. 
875, and Dry Ice Corporation of America 
et al. v. Belt, etc., No. 876. 





agents to ascertain whether the defendant 
Was engaged in an unlawful business and not 
a design to induce or solicit the commission 
of a crime (Note No. 2). 

It has been sufficient for the court to point 
out that the investigations of the agents 
had been conducted in a proper manner, and 
no decision has been based on the theory 
now advanced that the defense can not exist 
in any case, if all of the elements of a crime 
are present. 

In its most recent decision on the ques- 
tion, Casey v. United States 276 U. S. 419, 
| the court held that a defense of entrapment 
should be overruled, and a conviction for 
violation of the narcotic laws should be sus- 
tained, because the Government officers, who 
got the evidence with the aid of a decoy, had 
probable cause to suspect that the defendant 
was a habitual violator, and did nothing to 
induce him to commit the crime beyond a 
es request to furnish the drugs contrary 
to law. 


-~ + + 

The Supreme Court has gone no further 
than to hold, in harmony with the widely 
accepted rule, that entrapment is no defense 
when the officers of the Government merely 
present an opportunitv to a suspected per- 
son to violate the law. 

It is of course true that no conduct on the 
part of the officers of the Government can 
authorize or excuse a violation of the law. 
Nevertheless, it has been thought by the 
Federal judiciary with striking unanimity that 
the Government should not be allowed to 
rosecute @ man who has been transformed 
rom a law abiding citizen into a criminal by 
the activities of its agents. 

It is agreed that there is no place in our 
system of law for the idea that the Govern- 
| ment can do no wrong. Langford v. United 
| States, 101 U. S. 341. Such a prosecution is 
rarely undertaken, as those who have had ex- 
perience in the Federal courts well know; 
most frequently the defense of improper en- 
trapment is merely a groundless excuse offered 





{Continued on Page 5, Column 5.} 






Rulings on Applications 
6 ee 


Patents and Trade Marks 


|} COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


|In re Modine; Appeal No. 2938, April 4, 

| 1932. 

| Patents—Patentability—Anticipation. 
Whatever the respective theories of the 

parties may be, applicant's device and prior 

patent and their operation are exactly 

the same and the claim cannot be allowed. 


Patents—Specification—Sufficiency of dis- 
closure. 
| When a patent discloses means by 
which a novel and sucessful result is se- 
cured, it is immaterial whether the in- 
ventor understands or correctly states the 
| theory of scientific principles upon which 
it operates. 
Patents—Radiator, claim refused. 
Modine application for Radiator, claim 
refused. 


In re Ebert et al.; Appeal No. 2940, April 

4, 1932. 

Patents—Patentability. 

All that applicants did was to discover 
and give to the art the scientific ex- 
| planation of the successful operation of 
the prior art device; ‘they are not entitled 
to a patent for this scientific explanation. 
Patents—Converting Starch into Dextrose, 
claims refused. ; 

Ebert, Newkirk and Moskowitz applica- 
tion for Method of Converting Starch into 
Dextrose, claims refused. 











Priess v. Dubilier; Appeal No. 2913, April 

11, 1932. 

Patents—Construction of specification and 
claims—In general. 

Counts of interference should be given 
broadest interpretation they will reason- 
ably support, and limitations may not be 
read into them for purpose of changing 
import of their terms; patentee deliber- 
| ately chose language of counts, and it is 
fair to assume that had he intended them 
to be limited as is now contended he would 
have employed language that clearly ac- 
complished that purpose. 
Patents—Electrical Condenser, priority 
awarded. 
| Dubilier application for Electrical Con- 
denser awarded priority over Patent 
| sees to Priess. 
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Growth of Assets Acquisition of Vermont Sites 
For Water Power Described 


Activities of New England Utility Agent in| 
Procuring Rights Explained 


In Northern States 
Power Co. Shown 


Increase From $7,000,000 
To $126,400,000, 1910 
To 1929, Described at! 
Federal Hearing 








Growth of the capital assets of the) 
Northern States Power Co. system, a sub- | 
sidiary of Standard Gas & Electric Co., 
through the acquisition of uility proper- 
ties, were described in testimony, April 28, | 
before the Federal Trade Commission, by | 
Randolph K. Ogle, examiner. The North- 
ern States system is being studied as part 
of the Commission’s inquiry into those| 
companies included under the so-called 
Byllesby group of public utilities. 

Testimony relative to growth of the sys-| 
tem was divided by the examiner into two 
Northern States Power companies—the 
Delaware company, which functions purely | 
as a holding company, and the Minnesota | 
company, an operating company. Total 
assets of the Northern States Power Co. of 
Dalaware, according to the examiner, in- 
creased from approximately $7,000,000 at) 
the close of 1910 to nearly $20,000,000 at} 
the close of 1912, the increase being 
brought about chiefly through acquisition | 
of control of the Minnesota General Elec- | 
tric Co. in July, 1912. 

Increase to $126,391,000 


Total assets showed no material increase 
until after 1917, the witness set forth,| 
but from that time on they increased from 
$20,444,000 to $126,391,000 at the close of 
1929. The total assets, he said, included 
originally a relatively small quantity of 
current assets. ; 

There were four classes of capital assets; | 
namely, plant and franchises, organization 
expenses, investments in stocks of North-! 
ern States Power Co., of Minnesota; anda 
claim against Northern States Power Co.,| 
of Minesota (then known as Consumers 
Power Co.), in connection with a guaranty | 
of 6 per cent collateral notes. 

The chief capital assets of the Delaware | 
company consisted of its investments in 
the capital stocks of its sole subsidiary, 
which was called Consumers Power Co., | 
until September, 1916, and _ thereafter | 
Northern States Power Co., of Minnesota. | 
The examiner stated that the balance 
sheets showed an almost exact correspond- 
ence between the book value of the 7 


A 


chief counsel. 


Q. You were one of the incorporators off 
the Washington Power & Paper Company in 
1908, were you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your business address is what? 
State Street, Boston and Wilmington. | 

Q. Until not long ago you were an officer} 
of the Parker-Young Company? 





A. 131 


12 years. ; 

Q. And had been connected with the Wood- 
stock Lumber Company? 

A. Since its organization in 1907. 

Q. And with various other business enter-| 
prises in New England? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I take it that you were well acquainted 
up and down the Deerfield Valley in Vermont 
i over the line in Massachusetts? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Had you spent a good share of your life 
in that country? +8 | 

A. Yes, I had always been there, more or 
less of eevry year. | 

Q. Did you assist Chase & Harriman in con-| 








in the Deerfield Valley? A. Yes, 
Q. Was the name of Wilmington 
Paper Company afterwards changed? 
think it was, yes, slr. 
Q. Do you know the name which the com- 
pany took at the time of the ¢hange? 
No, I could not recall. 


+++ 


sir. 


son for calling you, Mr. Brown, was to ask) 
some questions in connection with the com-| 
pany known as the Deerfield Company, and 
its relations with New England Power Com-' 
pany and New England Power Association. 

It appears that the New England Power As- 


Company and paid $1,500,000 for that stock, | 
the payments being made in the preferred | 
stock, if I remember correctly, of the New 
England Power Ascociation. | 

It appears from testimony of one of our| 
examiners. that the rights of the Deerfield 
Company originated in a deed dated Oct. 24, 
1911, whereby the Deerfield Company ceased | 
and forever quit-claimed unto Chase & Har- 
riman, Inc., all of the right, title and interest 
of the Deerfield Company in and to certain 
lands and riparian rights, all in the State 
of Vermont. except, provided however, that 
this porperty—that the conveyance of this/| 
property was made upon the express condi- 
tion that the grantee and its successors and 
assigns, from any hydroelectric plants that | 
may be erected on the lands between Moun- 
tain Mills, which was near Wilmington, and 
the junction of the Deerfield River with the 
Connecticut River within the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the Deerfield Company was | 





per cent preferred stock of the Minnesota | 
company, held among the investments of | 
the Delaware company, and the par value) 
of the 7 per cent preferred stock of the} 
Delaware company that was outstanding | 
at the end of each year. 

From 1912 to 1916 inclusive, he said, the 
quantities of the two stocks shown on the 
balance sheet were exactly the same. At 


the end of 1917 the quantity of the Del-| 


aware company’s stock that was shown as) 
outstanding was $12,300 more than the) 
quantity of the Minnesota company’s pre- 
ferred stock that was shown as held; but 
this amount of the former stock was in 
the treasury of the issuing company. 

The quantity of the 7 per cent preferred 
stock of the Minnesota company held by 
the Delaware company increased from 
$2,896,400 at the close of 1910 to $53,000,- 


000 at the close of 1929, the examiner | 


testified. 
Increase in Holdings 


In 1926, the examiner stated, there ap-| 


peared among the capital assets of the 
Delaware company $5,377,200 of 6 per cent 
preferred stock of the Minnesota com- 
pany. 
the Delaware company increased to $29,- 
000,000 by the end of 1929, he said. 

The total book value of assets of the 
Minnesota company increased from $13,- 
268,000 at the close of 1910 to $210,874,000 
at the close of 1929, it was set forth. An 
important component of the capital as- 
sets of the Minnesota company, the ex- 
aminer stated, consisted of its investments 
in affiliated companies. The book value 
of such investments increased from $175,- 
000 at the close of 1910 to $45,670,000 at 
the close of 1929. 


The chief investments in affiliated 
companies, it was testified, consisted 
of investments in the entire capital 


stock and all of the general moit- 
gage 6 per cent bonds of the Minneapolis 


General Electric Co., in the capital stocks | 


of Interstate Light & Power Co., of Dela- 
ware, and of Interstate Light & Power Co., 
of Wisconsin, and in capital stock of the 
subsidiary holding corporation, Northern 
States Securities Corporation. 
Balances of Accounts 

Another important cMss of capital as- 
sets of the Minnesota company, the exam- 
iner said, consisted of the balances of 
intercompany accounts in favor of that 
corporation. These grew from nothing at 
the close of 1910 to a total of $35,049,007 
at the end of 1929. These intercompany 
accounts, it was explained, 


Wisconsin, and other subsidiary compa- 


nies, the funds being held by those sub- | 
sidiaries for the most part not in the form | 


of liquid assets but of investments in their 
capital assets. 

“In other words,” the examiner as- 
serted, “the needs of those subsidiaries for 
funds for construction have been financed 
largely either by direct advances from 
Northern States Power Company, of Min- 
nesota, or by permitting the intercompany 
open account ind*btedness of those com- 
panies that was created through other 
channels to remain unpaid, the subsidiary 
retaining the funds and using them in 
construction.” 

Important Acquisition 

Acquisition of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Co., the examiner testified, was 
the most important single acquisition 
made by Northern States, as it added to 
the system the entire electric properties 
that served a large metropolitan com- 
munity, including the City of Minneapolis 
and its suburbs. 
pany also had four subsidiaries that held 
important water power rights. 

The management of the Minneapolis 


company, according to the examiner, its | 


properties and subsidiaries, had been con- 
ducted by Stone & Webster for a number 
of years. At the time of acquisition of 
control of the company, which was in 1912, 
by Northern States, the Minneapolis com- 


pany was in controversy with its organized | 


customers, he testified. 





Bill Regarding Fire Loss 


Approved in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., April 28. 


Governor Ely has approved a bill (S. 
338) 


notices in connection with losses under | 


fire insurance policies. 
The act provides that where an insur- 


ance company sends an adjuster to the} 
insured for the purpose of adjusting a | 


loss, failure of the insured to furnish to 
the company either the sworn statement 
required by the standard fire policy or 
he notice in writing referred to in the 
Olicy shall not preclude the insured from 
recovery under the policy. 





The amount of this stock held by | 


represented | 
balances from Minneapolis General Elec- | 
tric, Northern States Power Company, of | 


The Minneapolis com- | 


relative to sworn statements and/| 


to have 12,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy, or was to have the right to have 
energy, or certain parts thereof, as it might 
demand for a period of 999 years from the 
date of the deed. 

The delivery of the energy was to com- 
|mence with the completion of the first hydro- 
electric plant erected. The price of the power 
was to be 1215 cents per month per kilowatt 
of generated capacity, which they had _ re-| 
qvested to have set aside for issue, by deed 
of the same date. 


+++ 


The lands and rights conveyed by the Deer- 
field Company to Chase & Harriman were 
transferred to the New England Power Com- 
pany of Maine, and by deed dated July 2, 
| 1914, the New England Power Company of 
Maine transferred the lands and rights above 
described to New England Power Company. 

The Deerfield Company, it appears, did not 
| take any power under the reservation, so that 
we have a situation here where New England 
Power Company bought the _ stock of the 
Deerfield Company. My recollection is that 
that stock had a par value of $15,000. The 
| payment made by New England Power Cor- 
|poration in its own preferred stock was 
$1.500,000. 

The owners of the stock of the Deerfield 
| Company were Chase & Harriman, according 
to my 
| their associates. Were you one of the incor- 
porators of the Deerfield Company, Mr. Brown? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

}  Q. 
| Company organized? A. Of Chase & Harriman. 
| Q. Prior to the organization of the company. 


Chase or Harriman to the effect that you 
should agree to transfer to them the stock 
of the Deerfield Company? 

| A.I helped Chase & Harriman get the 
;charter of the Mountain Milis-Willimington 
Pulp & Paper Company,—then I purchased 
land for them for two or three years, and when 





understanding, and possibly some of | 


At whose suggestion was the Deerfield | 


| was there some request made of you by either | 











CQUISITION of lands for water power development in Vermont by the New 
England Power Company was described before the Federal Trade Commission 
in testimony April 14 by Martin A. Brown of Wilmington, Vt., who acted as agent 
for the firm of Chace and Harriman in procuring options on rights in the Deer- 
field Valley. The Commission also heard testimony from W. B. Wooden, Commission 
attorney, who presented evidence showing that Public Utility Reports in its early 
history was financed in part by public utility companies. 

Examination of the witnesses was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission 
Excerpts from ‘transcript of testimony of Mr. Brown follow: 


Q. Is this a true copy of the letter? A.I 


should say it is. 


Q. Where did this copy that we have just 
| been looking at come from? j 


A. It came from my files in Wilmington, Vt 
Q. 


| letter that you sent to Mr. Harriman March 
A. I was treasurer and general manager for | 28, 1911? 


A. No, that is not; —- one in my bag. 


= 
Q. I will ask you if this is a carbon copy 
of the original letter which you signed and 


sent to Mr. Harriman? A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Was that signed and sent at the sug-| 
|gestion or insistence of Chase & Harriman? 


A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Is the letter we have been referring to 
now marked 5107 for identification? 


A. Yes 


sir. 


for th 
| Q 


nection with some buying of lands and rights | = 


Q. The principal purpose, the principal rea- | corporated? 


} sociation bought the stock of the Deerfield | terest of $14,700 principal 


|}company $15,000? 
Q 
edge? 


| please. 


|from 1910 to 1917 
you read into this record, please, 
the entry that appears at page 159 of that 
| book? 


| for stock, $14,700.” 





| it came time to deed these lands, they said | 


that the corporation should be organized to 
take these lands instead of deeding them to 
| Chase & Harriman, Inc., and so this corpora- 
|tion, the Deerfield Company, was organized. 
|as I understand it, for that purpose, and they 
| requested me to write them a letter to say I 
| would turn over this stock to them when the 
; company was organized, and that is what was 
done. 


+++ 

Q. The company you have just referred to 
| was the Deerfield Company? A. The Deerfield 
Company. 
Q. And that was the Company whose stock 
| was purchased in 1926 by New Enkland Power 
| Association? A. I do not know anything about 
that 
| Q. Well, I do, and that is what the record 
|} shows. Now, was this letter you wrote writ- 
|ten before the Deefield Company was com- 
| pleted? A. I did not understand. 
Q. Did you write the letter you have just 
| referred to before the Deerfield Company was 
} completely organized? A.I think that letter 
| was written March 28, sir. 








| 
Senate 
HE Senate convened at noon, April 
28. The pending question was the 
resolution to declare Senator Bankhead 

(Dem.), of Alabama, duly elected, thus 
| dismissing the contest filed by J. Thomas 

eflin. 

bs Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, 

chairman of the subcommittee that in- 

vestigated the 1930 Alabama election, 

submitted a substitute for the resolu- 
| tion (S. Res. 199) which declared it to 
| be the sense of the Senate that there 
| had been no legal election for United 
States Senator in Alabama in 1930 and 
that the seat held be declared vacant. 

A record vote was ordered, and the 
Hastings proposal was rejected 19 to 63. 

The vote then was taken on the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 199) by Senators Brat- 
ton (Dem.), of New Mexico, and George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, jointly, declaring 
| that Senator Bankhead had been duly 
elected. On this question the ayes were 
64 and the nays were 18. (Discussion 
on page 2.) 

Senator Robinsun (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, Minority Leader, requested that the 
following minority committee assign- 
ments be made: Senator Long (Dem.), 
of Louisiana, to the Committee on Com- 
merce; Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, to be excused from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs and assigned to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs; and Senator Cohen (Dem.), of 
Georgia, to the Committee on Naval 
| Affairs, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. There being no objection, the 
assignments were made by the Vice 
President. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
| Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
| priations, requested that the unfinished 
| business, the bill (H. R. 9349) making 
| appropriations for the Departments of 
| State, Justice, Commerce and Labor, be 
| laid before the Senate, and the Senate 


| vation, 


Mr. Healy: 
is record. 

What does the letter say, Mr. Brown? 
A. It says: “Mr. H. I. Harriman, Boston 


sell to you 147 


Setch te i8it, she eye Shwe seven oe tween different truck users. 
| Q. When os he Sees Omer in- Justifications for Restirctions - 
os : : | Mr. Hooper explained that in 1930 there 
atin mied Ge ee Mr. Chase the | vere registered 206,000 motor trucks and 
sas Ai a 900 motor buses. This fact, together with 


Q 
or to Mr. Chase and Mr. Harriman your in 
amount, or pa 
value, rather, 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

. Did that represent all of the stock o 
that company except’ three 
qualifying shares for directors? 
as far as I know. 

Was the original capitalization of th 
A. 
. Was it ever increased to your knowl 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Did you ever have any interest 


A. No, sir. 


Mr. Chase? 
Q. Will 
What is this book you are showin 


a. zee, OF. 


me, Mr. Brown? 


Q. Will 


A. “The Deerfield Company, 1911, April 
“1911, April 3, check, M. G. Chase, $14,700.” 
+ + 


. 


Q. And did you receive a check of $14,700 
| from Malcolm G. Chase April 3, 1911? A. Yes, 


sir. 
Q. I understand you to say that was th 


to act as an incorporator to take care of this 


particular land and convey it. 

Q. Was the Deerfield Company formed at 
your suggestion? A. No, sir. 

Q. It appears from this record that fol- 
lowing the formation of the Deerfield Com- 
pany, certain lands were conveyed to it, and 
that the Deerfield Company conveyed those 
lands to Chase & Harriman, Inc., reserving 





Is that a carbon copy of the original 


I offer this copy of this letter 


Dear Mr. Harriman: This is to say I 
shares of the Deerfield 
Power &|COmpany’s stock at $100 per share or $14,700. 
A. [| Will you_ please have your check drawn for 
*“| this so that Mr. Dunn can deliver it to Mr. 
| Faulkner when he receives the stock? Yours 
A. | very truly.” 


Did you thereupon assign to Mr. Chase 
in the stock of the Deerfield 


outstanding 
A. Yes, sir, 


I think it was, yes, sir. 


‘ as a 
| stockholder in the Deerfield Company after 
| the assignment of this stock to Chase 
| Harriman? 


& 


Q. Have you an entry on a book that you 
have here showing the receipt of $14,700 from 


you permit me to see that book, 


A. This is my personal book 


3, 
On the other side it says, 


Validity of Law — 


In Texas Argued 





Exceptions Not Discrimina- 
tory, Counsel for State 
Contends at Hearing Be-) 
fore Supreme Court 





The immense area of Texas, the tre- 
mendous increase in motor truck traffic, 
and the excessive and burdensome ex- 
penditure of public funds for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of highways has 
made it imperatively necessary to limit 
the general use of the highways to trucks 
-| with net loads of not more than 7,000 
pounds, Elbert Hooper, Assistant Attorney 
General of Texas, told the Supreme Court 
of the United States, on April 28, in con- 
|cluding his argument in support of the 
1931 statute regulating the use of the 
highways. 

The argument on the validity of the 
Texas statute was begun before the court 
on April 27, when it heard two counsel 
for the appellant carriers and owners and 
the beginning of the State’s argument. 
(A report of the hearing on April 27 was 
published in the issue of April 28.) 

La Rue Brown, appearing for motor 
truck owners and carriers challenging 
particularly the weight provisions, de- 
clared that the State, which admittedly 





Summary of Fatalities 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks end- 
ing April 16, 1932, 85 large cities in the 
United States reported 557 deaths from 
automobile accidents. This number (557) 
compares with 674 deaths during the four | 
weeks ending April 18, 1931. Most of these | 
deaths were the result of accidents which | 
occurred within the corporate limits of the | 
city, although some accidents occurred 
outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths 
due to automobile accidents within city 





weeks ended: 





16, 1932, and April 18, 1931, the totals for 
all the cities were respectively, 8,957 and 
9,027 which indicate a recent rate of 24.9 
per 100,000 population as against an 
earlier rate of 25.8 or a decrease of 3 per 
cent in the rate during the year. 





has the power to regulate the use of its 
highways, has done so in the statute in- 
volved in the case by discriminating be- 


the fact that trucks carry property and 


Three cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks while six cities reported no deaths 


Deaths From Auto Accidents 
On Truck Traffic Slightly Less Than Year Ago 


| 





in 85 Larger Cities An- 


nounced by Commerce Department 





limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ending April 
16, 1932, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1931 for all of the 85 cities, 
the four week figure in 1932 being 459 as 
contrasted with 546 for the corresponding 
four weeks in 1931. 

Considering by four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- 
bile accidents, whether within the city 
limits or outside, the lowest total (472) ap- 
pears for the f@ur-week period ending Feb. 
23, 1929, and the highest (867) for the 


+four-week period ending Jan. 23, 1932. 
Total number of deaths reported by 85 cities (only 82 cities prior to Nov. 1, 1930). 


Four 


April 16, 1932....557) June 13, 1931....638 | Aug. 9, 1930....637 | Oct. 5, 1929... .768 
March 19, 1932....510 | May 16, 1931....688 | July 12, 1930....661 | Sept. 7, 1929....727 
Feb. 20, 1932....605 | April 18, 1931....674 | June 14, 1930....669 | Aug. 10, 1929....671 
Jan. 23, 1932....874 | March 21, 1931....609 | May 17, 1930....616 | July 13, 1929....647 
Dec. 26, 1931....774 | Feb. 21, 1931....627 | April 19, 1930....627] June 15, 1929....609 
Nov. 28, 1931....824 | Jan. 24, 1931....748 | March 22, 1930... .588 May _ 18, 1929....589 
Oct. 31, 1931....723 | Dec. 27, 1930....833 | Feb. 22, 1930....575 | April 20, 1929....542 
Oct. 3, 1931....727 | Nov. 29, 1930....819 | Jan. 25, 1930....664 | March 23, 1929....537 
Sept. 5, 1931....662 | Nov. 1, 1930....754 | Dec. 28, 1929....664 Feb. 23, 1929....472 
Aug. 8, 1931....683 | Oct. 4, 1930....753 | Nov. 30, 1929... .848 | Jan. 26, 1929....624 
July 11, 1931....692 | Sept 6, 1930... ..674 | Nov. 2, 1929....850 | sonexd( ES ES EES 
For the 52 week periods ending April¢ 


For the last four-week period reports 
| as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the 85 cities 
reporting. In these cities in this four- 


| week period, the total number of deaths 
from automobile accidents was 557 but 
only 459 of these were due to accidents 





from automobile accidents for the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. 


| Teteiies wt ‘Petre 





buses carry persons was said alone to be 
sufficient justification for State legisla- 
tion imposing the 7,000-pound load weight 
limit on trucks and not on buses. He 
also called attention to the regulation 
of bus transportation. 

“They have already been separately 
treated,” he said, “and there is no reason 
why they should be taken care of in this 
law. 

Referring to the exception from the 
7,000-pound load. weight limit of trucks 
carrying commodities to or from the 
nearest common carrier point and per- 
mitting them to carry loads of 14,000 
pounds, the State’s counsel stated that 
the exception was made in favor of a 
short haul, averaging slightly over four 
miles. 

Such transportation, he declared, is al- 
most entirely confined to city limits within 
which the 7,000-pound weight limit is 
not applicable. Outside city limits, use 
of the highways for this purpose would 
only be occasional use by farmers, he 
| claimed. 
| “The Legislature was justified in pro- 


r 


e 


|date on which the Deerfield Company was/|Viding on the one hand for a general use 
organized? A. That, or very near that. of the highways and on the other hand 
Q. Following that, were certain of the —— for a limited specific use.” 
in the Deerfield Valley which had been ob- , 
{tained for this power development conveyed Mr. Hooper also ~~ the on. ey 
to the Deerfield Company? A. Yes, sir. |to the contentions of opposing ¢ L, 
Q. Thereafter did the Deerfield Company|that the term “common carrier points 
convey certain of those lands to Chase &/had been construed by a State court to 
ee is dette aia tei ee only railroad points but as well 
Se Se gp Races y i common motor 
Deerfield Company did; I was just requested | Points on the line of a 


carrier. 
Property Destruction Denied 





this 999-year right to 12,000,000 kilowatt hours 


of electric energy per year for a stated price. 
It appears that in 1926 the New England Power 
in order to control that reser- 


Association, 


bought the stock of the Deerfiel 


Mr. Hooper denied the claim that the 
enforcement of the law would destroy 
property of the value of approximately 
$150,000,000. 

“That figure is not based on any fact 
in this record,” he maintained. “The 
lower court found that only a small per 


'cent of trucks now in use would be made 
useless under the law.” 


d| Referring to the provisions permitting 


Company for $1,500,000. Did you know any-/| net load weights of 14,000 pounds in case 


we about any part of that transaction? 
organized. 
+~++ 
Q. At the time of the payment. of the $1, 


No, sir, I think I resigned within a year, 
or a very few months after the company was 


|of vehicles transporting commodities to 
and from common carrier receiving or 
| loading points, under which the provisions 
are applicable only if the “shortest prac- 
-|ticable route” is taken, Mr. Hooper re- 


500,000, did you have any interest in the Deer-| butted the argument that this language 


field Company? 
A. No, sir, my dealings were always wit 
Chase & Harriman. 


Q. Was the Deerfield Company formed, as 


far as you know, for the purpose of securin 
to the people of the Deerfield Valley any in 


|}surance of the supply of electric energy? 


in he CONGRESS oF the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of April 28, 1932 


A. As I have stated, my dealings with Chas 
& Harriman, and as to many companies the 


had, and why and for what purpose I never 
went into that very much, while I had cer- 


tain agreements with Chase & Harriman, 
never did discuss with them why they ha 
the Deerfield, or what the reserves were, an 
so forth. 

+ + 


Q. Well, so far as you know, was the Deer 
field Company formed at the 


know. 


Q. Was it formed at your insistence? A. 


No, sir. 


Q. So far as you know, wes it formed for 


the purpose of securing to the people in th 
valley any assurance of electric energy? 
(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 30.) 


proceeded to consideration of that meas- 
ure. (Discussion on page 3.) 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
discussed stock market operations. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

The course of the Senate in ordering 
a reduction in appropriation bills was 
criticized by Senators Johnson (Rep.), 
of California, and Copeland (Dem.), of 
New York, and defended by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee. (Dis- 
cussion on page 3.) 

Several Committee amendments to the 
four-department appropriation bill were 
agreed to. 

Replying to an inquiry by Senator 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, Sen- 
ator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, announced that the con- 
ference report on the annual appropria- 
tion bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture was being withheld until the House 
has determined its policy respecting 
governmental economy. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary, the 
Senate adjourned at 5:05 p. m. to noon, 
April 29. 

v 


House of Representatives 


[Ts House met at noon, April 28, fol- 
lowing a night session April 27. The 
naval appropriation bill was passed after 
rejection of a $1,000,000 amendment for 
a $3,000,000 naval hospital at Philadel- 
phia. (Discussion of naval bill on 
page 1.) 

The House adopted a special rule 
concurring in Senate amendments to the 
bill to amend the Tariff Act Of 1930. 
(Discussion of thi son page 1.) 

The House resumed consideration of 
the legislative appropriation bill with 
its economy program rider. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 

The House at 5:45 p. m. recessed un- 
til 7:30 p. m. for continuing considera- 
tion of the economy program in night 
session. 


insistence of 
|anybody in the valley? A. Not so far as I 


hn | Was SO indefinite that a person could not 
| terms or not. 


g| “It merely defines the route which ordi- 
| narily would be taken,” he said. 

Mr. Hooper also opposed the arguments 
that the law would unlawfully interfere 
with present contracts of carriers or bur- 
den interstate commerce. 

Justification Discussed 

Mr. Brown declared that “no effort is 
made to justify the statute other than on 
the ground that is within the State’s police 
power relating to public safety and high- 
way protection.” 

He maintained that the 7,000-pound 
limit is not the judgment of the Legis- 
|lature as to the greatest weight permis- 
sible for highway protection and safety, 
since in permitting greater loads in cer- 
tain instances it declared its judgment 
that a truck and trailer could carry 28,000 
pounds without injury to the highway. 


Policy Rider’s Effect 
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‘Intent of Parties Will Control, 
Indiana Court Holds 


When a rider excluding liability for 
loss to dynamos from damage by light- 
|ning without fire, attached to a combined 
fire, lightning and tornado insurance pol- 
|icy, it was the intent of the parties that 


Supreme Court has just held in the case 
of United States Fire Insurance Co. v. 
| Banks of Wabash, Inc. 

| The appellee, operator of a radio sta- 
tion, insured its radio equipment under 
|the combined policy. Attached to the 
| policy as a rider was a provision that if 
|the property insured was dynamos, etc., 
and there was damage from lightning. 
there should be no liability unless fire 
|resulted and then only for the damage 
done by fire. 
to be void if attached to a tornado policy. 





|described in the rider and there was no 
fire, but the appellee relied uopn the fact 
that the policy covered tornado damage 
}aS well as fire and lightning and there- 
fore, it contended, the rider was void. 

| The court stated that it could not per- 
ceive any reason for the attachment of 


of the policy with the rider unless it was 
intended to be operative. 
lightning without fire. 


Production of Petroleum 
In Venezuela Is Shown 





According to official data recently re- 
leased by the Ministry of Fomento, pe- 
troleum production in Venezuela during 
the month of January, 1932, totaled 1,419,- 
861 metric tons, while exports during the 
same month were placed at 1,443,698 


metric tons, according to a report from | 
Erwin P. Keeler,| 


Commercial Attache I 
Caracas, Venezuela. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


determine when he was acting under its | 


On Coverage Defined 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 28. | 


| the rider should be operative, the Indiana | 


| Daily Record of 
| BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 


The entire provision was | 


| The damaged property was of the class | 


the rider to the policy and the acceptance | 


The intent of | 
the parties will control, it was held, and | 
}the apparent intent was to exempt lia- | 
| bility to dynamos, etc., from damage by | 


To Seller of Into 


within city limits. (Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 








pment Is Not Available 


xicants, Court Declares 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


by those who would escape the penalty of their 
offenses. But when the defense is sustained 
by the proof, fair dealing demands that the 
prosecution shall fail. 

We do not satisfy this ideal by an appeal to 
the doctrine that in civil affairs, the Gov- 
ernment is not estopped by the unlawful acts 
or neglects of its agents. That rule is de- 
signed to relieve the Government from respon- 
sibilty for the unauthorized acts and delin- 
quencies of persons in its employ. 

Judge Story, in a case of laches, said that 
the rule was based not upon the motion of 
extraordinary prerogative, but upon a great 
public policy. United States v. Kirkpatrick 
9 Wheat. 720. 735; United States v. Hoar, 2 
Mason, 311. See also United States v. White- 
side, 93 U. S. 247, 257. The manifold opera- 


only through —'. agents. 


++ 

One who deals with them is obliged to take 
notice of the limitations upon their powers, 
and may not assert any claim or defense 
based upon either laches or neglect; for other- 
wise, the most serious losses to the public 
could not be avoided with the utmost vigil- 
ance. 
furnish little reason to permit the Govern- 
ment to adopt and ratify conduct on the part 
of its agents, which no one undertakes to 
justify. 

It is likely enough that the rule of entrap- 
ment now generally accepted in other Federal 
circuits is an extension of the law laid down 
in those cases like larceny, in which the con- 
sent of the injured party is inconsistent with 
the existence of the crime; but the develop- 
ment, illogical though it may have been, has 
taken place, and we should gain nothing if we 
should now retrace our steps. “The life of 
| the law has not been logic; it has been ex- 
perience.’ Holmes, The Common Law, 1. 

The facts in the pending case justify an 
application of the prevailing rule. Sorrell 
was regularly employed by the Champion Fibre 
Company at Canton, N. C., and had not missed 
& pay day since March, 1924. 

m Sunday, July 13, 1930, a prohibition agent 
| visited Sorrell’s home in the country near the 
village of Clyde, N. C., in order to try to 
buy intoxicating liquors from him, and 
| successful, to prosecute him for violation of 
the national prohibition law. 

The agent was accompanied by three young 
men, residents of the community. One of 
them introduced him to Sorrell as a furniture 
dealer from Charlotte, on a vacation, who was 
desirous of procuring some good whisky. The 
agent asked Sorrell to get it; but he said that 
| he did not have any whisky and that he did 
hot fool with it. 

The agent and his associates nevertheless 
remained at the house for an hour and a 
half, and during this interval, it transpired 
that Sorrell and the agent and one of the 
others had served in the same division of the 
American Army coe Great War. 

+ + 


Their experiences in the war were discussed; 
and during the conversation, the agent asked 
Sorrell three or four times to get some 
whisky, but each time was met with the same 
response as at first. 


go and see if he could get some. 

He left his home and was gone from 20 to 
30 minutes, returning with a half gallon of 
whisky which he delivered to the agent in 
exchange for the sum of $5. There was evi- 
dence tending to show that Sorrell bore a 
| good reputation in the community. To offset 
| this testimony, the Government called a num- 
| ber of witnesses in rebuttal who said that for 
|a considerable period prior to the sale, Sorrell 
had the general reputation of being a rum- 
runner, and that this reputation was known 
to the agent. 

The Government clso proved that Sorrell 
made a subsequent sale of intoxicating liquor 





agent, and also that a search of the 
dant’s premises two weeks later revealed 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


Aprit 27, 1932 


|or Nation in case of the disposal of any tribal 
land. 

| H. R, 2086, An act for the relief of Francis 
Engler 

| 


Fekete. 





tions of the Government can be conducted | 


So understood, the doctrine seems to} 


11 one-half gallon jars of whisky hidden in a 
thicket 75 yards from the defendant's house 
and a 10 gallon keg containing 31% gallons of 
wine secreted near his residence. 

From this evidence, the jury might have 
found that the defendant had been an indus- 
trious law-abiding man, who had never vio- 
lated the national prohibition law prior to 
the sale charged in the indictment; and that 
he was overpersuaded on that occasion by the 
persistent requests of his former comrades in 
arms to leave his home and procure the liquor 
they desired. 

On the other hand, the jury might have 
concluded that the agent had reason to sus- 
pect that the defendant was a law-breaker, 
and that the event proved this to be true 
when once the defendant was convinced that 
he might safely do business with his visitors. 

The district judge refused to submit the 
issue thus raised and charged the jury that 
the evidence showed that the defendant was 
not induced or entrapped to sell the liquor, 
and that if the jury believed that the sale 
was made, they should find a verdict of guilty. 
The defendant was convicted and sentenced 
to serve a term of 18 months in the peni- 
tentiary. 
| It was not a case for peremptory instruc- 
tions by the district judge either way, if im- 
proper entrapment is a valid defense, for con- 
fiicting inferences might reasonably have been 
drawn from the evidence, and a question of 
fact for.the determination of the jury was 
presented. Chicago & N. W. Ry Co. v. United 
States, 234 F. 272; Western Union Tel Co. v. 
Hall, 287 F. 297. 





Exclusion Clause 
In Contractor’s 


Policy Clarified 


Accident Caused by Gravel 
Falling From Truck Not 
Classed as Auto Injury, 

| Kentucky Court Rules 


| 








Frankfort, Ky., April 28. 
A contractor’s public liability insurance 
policy, which excludes injuries caused by 


automobiles or trucks, covers an injury 
to a pedestrian caused by slipping on 
gravel on a sidewalk even though the con- 
dition resulted from gravel falling from a 
truck used by the insured, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals has held in the case of 
| United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Breslin. 

| “Obviously the policy excluded liability 
for any loss based upon injury or death 
or both caused by an automobile coming 
in collision with the injured party,” the 
court said in its opinion. “But it did not 
exclude injuries caused by a fall on the 
Sidewalk, even though fhe fall resulted 
from _ conditions created by sand and 


ge which had fallen from an automo- 
ile. 


Not Caused By Automobile 


“The injury was not one caused by an 
automobile. The injury was caused by a 
fall upon the street. The automobile in- 
surance covered injuries resulting from 
accident by automobile. But it did not 
cover an injury which resulted from a 
condition created incidentally by the use 
of the automobile. 

“The condition could have been created 
by other means. It might as well be said 
that a person falling into an excavation 
was injured by an automobile because the 
excavated material had been hauled away 
by the automobile.” 

The insurer had also appealed from a 
decision under which the insurance con- 
tract was reformed on the ground of mu- 
tual mistake in designating the location 
where the work under the contract was 
to be pérformed. 

Holds Policy Be Reformed 

The location specified in the policy 
originally was a former residence of the 
contractor where none of the work was 
to be performed. 

The court held that the policy should 
be reformed because the insurance com- 
pany and denied liability specifically only 
on the ground that the claim arose as 
a@ result of the negligent opertaion of an 
automobile and because there was “no evi- 





dence whatever to raise a doubt about the 
desire and intention of the parties to 


cover the case in question by the policy 
issued.” 
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Health Depts. of States and Provinces of U. 8. Library of Congress card number 
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research 


) library, McGill univ., Montreal, 


if | 


The request was again | 
renewed, and finally Sorrell said that he would | 


on Aug. 28, 1930, when solicited by the pro-| 


Signed by the President | 


H. R. 10362, An act to require the approval | 
of the General Council of the Seminole Tribe! 


. R. 5259, An act for the relief of Steve 


Merchandising Characteristics of Grocery Store 
Commodities, Dry Groceries—Louisville Gro- 
cery Survey. Part III-C, Distribution Cost 
Study, No. 13. Bur. of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 30 cents. (30-26117) 

Soil Survey of Winnebago County, Wis.—Ser. 
1927, No, 31, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agric. and Wis. Geological 


and Natural History Survey and Univ, of 
Wis. Coll. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
| Yr. 32-351) 


( 
Feeding Punctures of Mirids and Other Plant- 
| Sucking Insects and Their Effect on Cotton 
—Tech. Bull. No. 296, U. 8. Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. 
American Documented Seagoing Merchant Ves- 
sels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Apr. 1, 
| 1932—Serial No. 173, Bur. of Navigation, U. 
8S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscription price, 
75 cents a year. (19-26597) 
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ican Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution,| ‘he secretary pseud. p. N. ¥., Cosmo- 
Price, 5 cents. 32-26482 politan press, 1931. 32-2899 

| Tests of Rock-Dust Barriers in Experimental | 5¢well, E. H, D. Rugby football today, ey +s 

| Mine—Bull, 353, Bur. of Mines, U. 8. Dept. of 52 p. Lond., J. Murray, 1932. -2745 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (32-26480) Smith, Gale. 20th century workbook in Amer, 


history for junior high school. 2 v., illus, 
Fowler, Ind., Benton review shop, 1931. 


32-2759 
| Sparrow, Walter 8. A book of sport 
painters. 240 p. Lond., John Lane; N. 
| C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 32-2894 
Taraval, Sigismundo. Indian uprising in 
Lower Calif., 1734-1737. (Quivira society, 
Publications. Vol. UI.) 298 p. Los Angeles, 


Quivira soc., 1931. 32-2754 
Webster, Fredk. A. M. Keeping fit at forty; 
simple exercises for men of middle age, by 
.. and J. A. Heyes, L. 8. M.; over 100 illus- 
tractions. 119 p., illus. N. Y.. F. Warne é& 
co., 1931. 2746 
Wehberg, Hans. The outlawry of war; series 
of lectures delivered before Academy of 
internatl. law at The Hague and in Institut 
universitaire de hautes etudes interna- 
tionales at Geneva, by ... tr. by Edwin H. 
Zeydel. 149 p. Wash., Carnegie endowment 
for internatl. peace, 1931. - 
Westenhaver, Lula M. 20th century practice 
exercises and objective tests in shorthand, 
2 v. Fowler, Ind., Benton review shop, 1931. 


32-3204 

Whitaker, Epher. Whitaker's Southold; sub- 
stantial reproduction of History of Southold, 
L. I. 194 p. Princeton, Princeton univ. 


oS come: session 1932. Richmond, 1932. | press, 1931. 32- 

‘. ¥.—-Principal Amendments and Changes in| Amer. radio relay league. Radio amateur's 
Banking Law, May 6, 1931. Albany, 1931. handbook. 9th ed. 2 z 
Banking Dept. Hartford, dis -cclaw’ lone 


Conn., Amer. radio ‘relay | 
inec., 1932. . 32-S094 
Barnard, Edward E. Micrometric measures of 
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1931. Columbus, 1932 106 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago ress, 
|W. Va.—Geological Survey, Maps, 1931. Ran-| 1931! ‘sdeoolt 


dolphs County. Charleston, 1931. 


Benjamin, Judah P. Treatise on law of sale 


Pa.—Laws of Gen. Assembly of Pa. passed at of rsonal roperty, wit 
Session of 1931. Harrisburg, 1931. | Frenoh code Bnd civil - ith ed: lise 
| Vt.—Rural Vermont, A Program for the Fu- p. ‘Toronto, Carswell co., 1931. 32-2987 
| ture by Two Hundred Vermonters, Vt. Com./ Brill, Alice C. Your child and his parents 
| on Country Life. Montpelier, 1931. by ... and May P. Youtz. 339 p. N. 3 
| N. ¥.—Public Health in New York State, rept. D. Appleton & co., 1932. 32-2975 
| of health comm., Dept. of Health, May 1,/Cheley, Frank H. Bettering boyhood; boy- 
1930—Feb. 16, 1931. Albany, 1931. stuff, home life and leadership; illus. 317 p. 
72d Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Insurance, yr. Beston, W. A. Wilde co., 1931. 32-2903 
| ended Dec. 31, 1930, Part III, Leg. Doc.| Down, Harold A., ed. The art of window dis- 
(1931) No. 35. Albany, 1931. play. 213 p., illus. N. Y¥., Sir I. Pitman 
72a Ann..Rept. of Supt. of Insurance, & sons, 1941" 7 32-2983 


yr. ended Dec. 


(1931) No. 36. Albany, 1931. 





Changes In Status 
Appropriations {Indian School Reserve in Idaho for adjoining 

| Changes in status: land; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 11452. Navy Dept., f. yr. 1933. Passed Judiciary 
H. Apr. 28. Bills introduced: 
| Bridges | 68. 4498. Schall. Relating to per diem pay 
Bills introduced: for bailiffs of distr. courts of U. S.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 11644. Wolcott. To amend act cre- | Labor 
ating Great Lakes Bridge Commission and 


| authorizing birdge across St. Clair River at 
| Port Huron, Mich.; Interstate and Foreign 
| Commerce. 

Commerce and Trade 
Bills introducea: 

8. 4496. Norris. To amend Fedl. 
| Power Act; Interstete Commerce. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4499. Sheppard. To amend act to legal- 
ize incorporation of Natl. Trade Unions; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Finance 


Water 


Bills introduced: 
8. 4497. Borah. To add certain lands to 

| Boise Natl. Forest; Public Lands and Surveys. 

| Indians 

Changes in status: 

| H.R. 10238. To create reimbursable fund to 

| be used for special medical and sugical work 

among Indians of Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 

| tion, Mont. Reptd. to H. Apr. 27. 

8. 2352. 
Claims to render 
claim of Osage 
8. Apr. 27. 

H. R. 10362. To require approval of General 
Council of Seminole Tribe in case of dis- 

osal of tribal land. Passed H. Mar. 21. Passed 

. April 18. Approved Ap. 27. 

Bilis introduced. 

8. 4510. Frazier (by request). To authorize 
exchange of small tribal acreage on Fort Hall 


udgment in civilization fund 
ation of Indians. Reptd. to 





Amending act authorizing Court of | 


Bills introduced: 

8 . Jones. For 35-hour week 
| Govt. works; Education and Labor, 
| Oil and Gas 
| Changes tn status: 
| H. R. 11639. To authorize extensions of 
time on oil and gas prospecting permits. 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 27. 

Public Lands 

s in status: 
10926. For conveyance to U. S. of cer- 
tain lands in Oreg. for use in maintaini 
air navigation facilities. Reptd. to H. Apr. 
| Bills introduced: 
| 8. 4509. Cutting. 
|} mote mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, 


on all 


Change 
H. R. 


|gas, and sodium on public domain; Public 
| Lands and Surveys. 
Railroads 
Bills introduced 
H. R. 11642. Rayburn. To amend Secs. 


l5a and 19a of Interstate Commerce Act, as 

amended, Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 11643. Rayburn. To amend Sec. 5 

of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 

relating to consolidation and acquisition of 

jcontrol of carriers by railroad; Interstate and 

| Foreign Commerce. 

| Veterans 

| Changes in status: 

. BR. Bi For renewal of five-year level 
premium terms of Govt. insurance policies 
for addtl. five-year period without medical 
examination. Reptd. to H, Apr. 27. 


| 


, 1930, Part IV, Legis. Doc. 


it} 


To amend act to pro-| 


Emanuel, Montague R. Insurance law, theory 
and practice. 


556 p. Lond., Vi 5 
Itd., 1931. ° rtue © = 


| 32-2984 
| Gagliardo, Domenico. Labor legislation in 
| ans. 63 p. Lawrence, Kan., 1931. 
32-2982 
Hauschild, Edward. The accident and health 
underwriter’s guide. 244 p., illus. Cincin- 
nati, O., Natl. underwriter co., 1931. 


| 32-2979 
Hayden, Jesse F. The art of marriage; scien- 


tific treatise, by ... Rev. and enl. ed. 
221 p., illus. High Point, N. C., Book sales 
agency, 1931. 32-2902 
| Hertel, Hans. Co-operation in Danish - 


culture, by Harald Faber; English adapta- 
tion of “Andelsbevoegelsen(!) { Danmark.” 
| 188 p., illus. Y., Longmans, Green & 
| co., 1931. 32-2909 
Hudson, Manley O., ed. International legisla- 
tion; collection of texts of multipartite 
internatl. instruments of: general interest 
beginning with Covenant of League of na- 
tions. 1 v. Wash., D. C., Carnegie endow- 
ment for internatl. peace, 1931. 32-2976 
Hughes, John D. I. The law of transport b 
rail, (Textbooks in commercial law. no. 4, 
| 176 p. N. ¥., Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 
| Institute for govt. research, Wash., D. C. 
| Rept. on survey of organization and admin- 








istration of county govt. in N. C., sube« 
mitted to Gov. O. Gardner, by .. . 
| Of Brookings institution, Wash., D. C. 1930, 
| 152 p., illus. Wash., D. C., 1931. 32-2905 


| Jackson, Theo. A. Genera) factors in trans« 
| fer of training in the white rat; from Ani< 
mal laboratory of Dept. of psychol , Co- 
lumbia univ. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
univ., 1931.) 59 p., illus. Worcester, Mags., 

32-2910 


| . Clark univ., 1932. 
| Jacobs, Philip P. Control of tuberculosis in 
| war 407 p. N. Y., Natl. tuberculosis assn. 


| 
| 


297 
K y and elements 


ovacs, Richard. Electrothera 
| of light therapy. 528 p., illus. Phil.. Léa 
|. & Febiger, 1932. 32. 
| League nations. Text of Draft conven- 


| tion for Disarmament conference. (Internatl, 
| conciliation, Dec., 1931, no. 275.) 53 
Worcester, Mass., New York city. 
| endowment for internatl. peace, Div. of 
tercourse and educ., 1931. 32 
Lefferts, Walter. 






Our city and our state. 


Vv, 
| ed. 164 p., illus. Phil., Franklin pub & 
| supply co., 1931. 3aa0n8 
| Ling- allison, Eric. Law relating to advertis- 

ing. 206 p. N. Y., Sir 


I. Pitman & sons, 
32 
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SHIPPING . . 





Four-party Plan 
Seen as Reducing 


Railroad Values 





Approval Would Depress | 


Stocks and _ Properties, 
Delaware & Hudson Coun- 
sel Tells I. C. C. 


; {Continued from Page 1.] 
in Eastern territory into four systems in 
lieu of the five which the Commission it- 


self proposed for this region in its so- 
called “Complete Plan” of Dec. 9, 1929. 

“Upon my responsibility as a member of 
this Commission’s bar, and in measured 
and restrained terms, I state my opin- 
ion,” said Mr. Newcomb, “that, first, the 

_ allowance of this application would de- 
press, and ought to depress, the value of 
every railroad, and every share of rail- 
road stock in the United States. 

“Second, such allowance would again ex- 
pose and emphasize the impotence of ap- 
plicants to make financial provision for 
carrying out the plans they advocate. 

“Third, such allowance would be notice 
to the public tht violations of the Sher- 
man and Clayton Anti-trust Acts carry 

“mo penalties when the pressure for ex 
post facto absolution is adequate. 


Effect on Rail Employes 


“Fourth, such allowance would seri- 
ously impair the morale of railroad em- 
ployes as a class, and every railroad or- 
ganization affected by the plan. 

“Fifth, such allowance would be notice 
that the delusion that size and efficiency 
are proportionate, if mot synonymous, 
prevails in the highest quarters. 





“Sixth, such allowance would be notice’ 


that reckless expenditures of stockholders’ 
moneys to buy control of railroads at 
prices unwarrantably high may be con- 
doned. 

“Seventh, such allowances would be no- 
tice that issues of railroad bonds and the 
pledging of railroad property and credit 
to buy nondividend-paying stocks is a 
practice that can receive official approval. 

“Bighth, such allowances would be no- 
~tice that holding companies, organized to 
evade, if not to violate the anti-trust 
‘laws, or in the interest of railroads am- 
-bitious to expand, and issue bonds and 
preferred stocks against attenuated ecui- 
ties in railroads incapable of earning 
dividends and sell such so-called ‘securi- 
ties’ to the public, to the extent of nearly 
$1,000,000,000, and, after these equities 
have ceased to “have more than micro- 
scopic values, come here and have their 
programs aided and advanced. 


Foresees Surpluses Exhausted 


“Ninth, such an allowance would be the 
signal to continue to exhaust the sur- 
pluses of the Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
oiner railroads, in the purchase of un- 
productive equities in unrelated railroad 
ard coal properties, and this signal would 
be an example to be followed wherever 
railroad adventurers are in power and a 
welcome to more such adventurers hap- 
pening to be inclined to enter the sail- 
road field. ; 

“Tenth, such an allowance would be 
notice to all ¢he world that the safeguards 
“which protect all other property in the 
United States are not practically available 
for the protection of the owners of rail- 
read property. 

“It would be notice to stockholders, as 
to those of the Delaware & Hudson, that 
upright and capable management, man- 
agement that has satisfied every public 
demand for generations, does not suffice, 
and that owners who have provided such 
management may be ousted and com- 
pelled, if not directly by law at least by 
circumstances artificially created, to 
to a particular purchaser, at a time and 
at a price determined at the pleasure of 
that purchaser, whenever a group of rail- 
road adventurers but yesterday unknown 
in the railroad field, here presses its de- 
mands with sufficient vehemence and 
superficial plausibility. 


Asks Dismissal of Plea 


“On the contrary, dismissal of this ap- 
plication can work no harm anywhere— 
it would erect not a single obstacle to any 
railroad combination which, from the 
transportation and financial points of 
view, can be justified before this great 
tribunal. 

“Dismissal would be notice that no four 
railroads can apportion and distribute 
among themselves proprietorship of all 
the railroads in the region of densest rail- 
road traffic in the world. 

“The sum and substance of this an- 
swer,” declared the Deleware & Hudson 
attorney, “is that instead of being neces- 
Sary or desirable in the solution of the 
great railroad and industrial difficulties by 
which the country is confronted, allow- 

» ance of this application would produce im- 
mediate, irreparable and general injury.” 

Mr. Newcomb told the Commission ‘that 


c 


© 


the owners of the Delaware & Hudson 


Railroad are opposed to the proposed joint 


allocatioh, of that property to the four | 
applicant carriers, and have no idea or 


desire of getting out of the railroad busi- 
ness and faking a minor position 


depreciation in value. 


as 
holders of a few scattered blocks of stock. 

He said that, in his opinion, approval 
of the plan would cloud the title of a 
$250,000,000 property and bring about a 


Control Favored 


On Coast Shipping 


Senate Given Report on Bill to 
Require Filing of Rates 
By Operators 





Favorable report to the cenalp was or- 
dered, April 28, by the Senate Commerce | 


the filing of rates in intercoastal shipping 
and giving the Shipping Board the right | 
to prescribe minimum rates. 


reported to the Senate, “to prevent secret 


shippers. It is designed to establish uni- 
formity and to guarantee to the public 
| Stability of rates. 

a Bill’s Purpose Qutlined 

“Although it has been commonly sug- 
gested that the Shipping Board has power, 
under the Shipping Act of 1916, as 
amended, to enforce just and reasonable 
rates and practices, such is not the case 
except as regards maximum rates,” the 
Committee stated. 

“This proposed legislation is designed 
to give the Shipping Board this power to 
@ greater degree. It provides for the filing 
of actual rates to be charged to all ship- 
pers, in place of fictitious maximum rates. 

“In reality the proposed 
merely fills in certain gaps in the Ship- 
ping Act of 1916 which are urgently re- 
quired in the interest of shippers, ship- 
owners and the Government.” 

Provision for Filing Rates 

The measure pr.vides that “every com- 
mon carrier by water in intercoastal com- 
merce shall file with the United States 
Shipping Board and keep open to public 
inspection schedules showing all the rates, 
fares and charges for or in connection 
with transportation between points on its 
own route; and, if a through route has 
been established, all the rates, fares and 
charges for or in connection with trans- 
portation between points on its own route 
and points on the route of any other car- 
rier by water.” 

It provides further that “no change shall 
be made in the rates, fares, or charges, or 
classifications, rules or regulations, which 
have been filed and posted as required by 
this section, except by the publication, fil- 
ing, and posting as aforesaid of a new 
schedule or schedules which shall become 
effective not earlier than 30 days after 
date of posting and filing thereof with 
the Board.” 

The Board also is authorized to prescribe 
the form and manner of filing of schedules 
and may reject any schedules filed. It may 
hold hearings upon any schedule, and may 
suspend the operation of new schedules for 
a period not longer than seven months 
pending its inquiry. 





Decisions on Rail Loans 


Are Withheld From Public 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|the money involved were announeéd as 
}soon as the transaction was closed. 
Total preliminary applications received 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


being sent to the Corporation amount to 
about $370,000,000. Included in these ap- 
plications are the two largest yet received, 
one for $55,000,000 from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and one of similar size from the 





nancing. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| will continue to make its announcements 
both when it receives them and when it 
grants approval, thereby sending them to 
the Corporation. 


Revised Rates on Line 
In Southwest Suspended 


By an order entered April 26 in I. and 
S. Docket No. 3742, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended from April 
29, 1932, until Nov. 29, 1932, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to revise 
the rates on line, carloads, from, to and 
between points in southwestern and 
Kansas-Missouri territories by cancelling 
the present commodity rates and applying 
in lieu thereof column 17% rates (17% 
per cent of first class rates), which would 
result principally in increases. 


tems be released before approval of the 
| pending application be given. 
Mr. Warren urged the Commission “not 
to give its approval to any petition of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad designed and seek- 
ing to carry into effect any portion of so 
much of the proposed four-system plan 
as related to System No. 4, unless and 
until that railroad either has divested it- 
self of all stock held by it in the New 
Haven and indirectly (through the Penn- 
road Corporation, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, or any similar instrumentality) in 
the New Haven or Boston & Maine or has 
placed all such stock in the hands of in- 
dependent trustees appointed by this 
Commission in the public interest, under 
| Suitable terms and conditions for voting 
and sale, consistent with the provisions of 
the Transportation Act as heretofore in- 
terpreted and consistent with the final 
consolidation plan as hereby modified.” 
Paul S. Andrews, on behalf of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association ef Syracuse, N. Y., 
argued that the Commission should reject 
that part of the proposed plan allocating 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Commi'tee on a bill (S. 4491) requiring | 


“This bill is intended,” the Committee | 


rebates and cutting of prices to favored | 


legislation | 


j}and awaiting action by that body before | 


Baltimore & Ohio. The former is for elec- | 
trification work and the latter for refi-| 


. AVIATION 








Attorney General 
Declines to Rule 
In Rail Questions 
Tells Senate Hix Department 


Only Acts on Such Issues 
When Asked by Interstate 


Commerce Commission 


| The Attorney General, William D. 
| Mitchell, has just advised the Senate that 
any attempt by the Department of Jus- 
tice to undertake action on its own ac- 
count independently of the Interstate 


|Commerce Commission, in railroad unifi- 
cation matters “would result in hopeless 
confusion and disorder, both to the trans- 
}action of public business and in the af- 
\fairs of the carriers, and would result 
in an overlapping of functions and a 
duplication of effort, which, in the inter- 
est of economy, it is desirable to avoid.” 


Replies to Resolution 

The statement of the Attorney General 
was in reply to a resolution (S. Res. 173), 
which requested the Attorney General to 
inform the Senate (1) whether railroad 
combinations of all sorts made recently 
have been in accordance with the laws, 
or whether some of them constitute viola- 
tions of the anti-trust acts, (2) in what 
| respect such transactions differ from the 
| operations condemned by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the so-called 
Northern Securities Case (involving ac- 
quisition of the Northern Pacific and} 
Great Northern railroads by a jointly) 
owned holding company) and (3), what 
steps, if any, have been taken or are con- 
templated by the Department of Justice 
for enforcing these instances of the anti- 
trust laws. 

The Attorney General declined, in. his 
reply, to answer the first two requests 
contained in the Senate resolution, on the 
ground that the law provides that his 
office shall give its advice and opinion to} 
the President and the heads of executive 
departments only. He said there has al- 
ways been a “serious question” whether 
the principle of separation of the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches of 
the vernment stipulated by the Con- 
stitution would not be violated by a statute 
attempting to make the Attorney General 
|a& legal advisor of the legislative branch. | 

Authority of the I. C. C. 

As to the third section of the resolu- 
tion, Mr. Mitchell cited numerous in- 
stances where the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had instituted investigations 
and prosecuted them under the Clayton 
Act, through the powers vested in it by 
Congress. 

These powers, he declared, are adequate 
to take care of the situation involved as | 
to the acquisition of one carrier by an- 
| other, and no, complaints have been made | 
recently to the Department of Justice 
|charging any railroad violations of the 
anti-trust laws. | 
The Attorney General explained that | 
because of the expert staff of railroad 
technicians in the Commission, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Commission 
have had a “working agreement” for a 
number of years for the prosecution of 
anti-trust cases. It was pointed out that 
the burden is upon the Commission to 
institute the proceedings, and call upon 
the Department for aid when needed for 
legal action of any type. 

Only in this way, he said, may hopeless | 
confusion by duplication of effort, be kept | 
out of the workings of both organizations. 


Air Line Business 


Expanded in March 


Cargo and Passenger Traffic 
Gain Over Preceding Month. 


Scheduled air lines experienced a pro- 
nounced pickup in the passenger and ex- 
press business last month, according to 
Department of Commerce figures issued 
April 28. 
The 30 operating companies in the con- 
tinental United States carried 33,532 pas- 
sengers and 82,953 pounds of express, as 
against 24,774 passengers and 64,996 
pounds of express carried by the 31 com-| 
panies operating in.the previous month. 
The figures show the number of miles 
flown rose from 3,331,141 to 3,782,691 and 
passenger miles from 5,792,166 to 8,139,463 
between February and March. 











Grade Crossing Cost Bill 
Advanced iti New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., April 28. 
Agreements between the State Highway 
Commission and railroads for a division 
of the cost of constructing grade crossings 
necessitated by new road construction 
would be authorized under a bill (A. 366) 
approved ‘by the Assembly. 
Assemblyman. Herbert Pascoe, the spon- 
sor, said crossings of the type designated 
were unnecessary from the standpoint of 
the railroads and should not be charged 
in their entirety against the companies. 
There was opposition based on the added 
burden that would be imposed upon the 


Questioned by Commissioner Tate as to) 
whether the Delaware & Hudson was op- 
posed to consolidation generally, Mr. New- 
comb said he was not opposed to any 
“well-considered” plan which would take | 
into consideration the rights of all the 
railroads involved and not just the four 
largest. 

He said he could see no objection to 
the Wabash-Seaboard system proposed by 
the Commission except that he would not 
gesten the Seaboard to any Eastern group- 

g. 

Mr. Newcomb asked the Commission to 
delay consideration, asserting that none of | 
the roads involved can secure the neces- 
sary funds to carry out the plan unless 
they borrow it from the Government. He 
said all Eastern carriers should take part 
in arriving at a plan. 


Oswego Protests Proposal | 


Karl K. Gartner, representing the City 
of Oswego, N. Y., declared the Commission 
does not have the authority to approve any 
sectional plan such as proposed, but on the 
contrary, should reopen the entire eastern 
consolidation proceedings so as to take care 
of all railroads in that territory. 

He said the Commission’s plan would! 
give the City of Oswego three railroads, 
the New York Central, 
there the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate, by means of access over the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and the 
New Haven, over the New York, Ontario 
& Western. Under the four-system pro- 
posal, the New York Central would be the 
only system serving Oswego. 

Mr. Gartner suggested that the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western be allocated to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Lehigh Valley 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

As directed by Commissioner Aitchison 
during the early stages of the final argu- 
ment, Bentley W. Warren, counsel for | 
the New England Governors’ Committee, 
filed a proposed finding requiring that the | 
direct and indirect control by the -Penn-| 
sylvania Railroad in New England sys-' 








Railroad to the New York Central. 
cuse is the only city of its size and popu- 
lation in the territory affected by the 
proposed four-party plan which is to be 
served by only one system, he said. 

Alternative provisions for preservation 
of competition at Syracuse in the event 
the Lackawanna goes to the Central were 
recommended by Mr. 
included allocation of the Syracuse-Os- 
wego branch of the Lackawanna to the 
Chesapeake & Ohio rather than to the 
New York Central; allocation of the Au- 
burn line of the New York Central to the 
Pennsylvania or a provision for the equiv- 
alent to trackage 
rights for the Lehigh Valley into Syracuse 
from Auburn or Courtlandt. N. Y. 


Andrews. 


rights; 


Argument in Rebuttal 


Rebuttal arguments for the railroads 
were opened by 
Pennsylvania, who denied that the con- 
solidation situation in eastern territory 
necessitated reopening of the entire pro- 
ceedings. as had been suggested by vari- 
ous opposing interveners. 

He said that the public interest re- 
quired consolidation of the railroads, and 
that the four-system plan proposed by | 
lo ee trunk lines is the only “feas- 
; *| ible” one for that section of the c , 
which is already | or at least, the only one upon whic tees 
has been any agreement among the car- 
riers involved. 

Henry W. Anderson of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, who presented the main rebuttal 
arguments, pointed out that while op- 
position to the plan had been raised by | 
varying interests throughout the East, in 
& majority of cases it was purely of a 
local nature and that even those who op- 
posed the local features had agreed upon 
the main elements that four systems were 
preferable to the five which the Com- 
mission suggested. 

At the conclusion of the carriers’ re- 
buttal arguments, the proceedings con- 
cluded, and the case was formally sub- | 
mitted to the full Commission for con- 
sideration and final decision. 


Henry Wolf 


Syra- 


These 


and trackage 


Bikle, of 


taxpayers. 

Another bill which the lower branch 
approved (A. 489) would eliminate the 
necessity of trains sounding a warning at 
crossings protected 24 hours a day. 








Rate and Finance Rulings 
And Reports by Examiners 
Decisions in rate and finance cases and 

nounced by the Interstate Commerc 


; mission are summarized as follows 
Brick: No. 23392:—Nebraska Brick & Tile 


e Com- 


Manufacturers Association v. Chic 

Ss ‘ ago & 
| Northwestern Railway. Rates on brick and 
related articles, in carloads, from certain 


points in Nebraska to destinations in n - 
eastern Colorado and_ eastern Weniee 
found unreasonable, Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 

Steamer Lines on Long Island Sound. 


| 


an examiner’s. proposed report just an- | 


WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Apr. 23 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

Bituminous coal production (da. av.), 

thous. tons .........+.+.- secsccece eoece 
Building contracts (da. av., 37 States), 

thous. dolls. ......eseeessee eovccceve 
Electrical current output, mills. of kw.- 

NOUTS cisseecscccccccccccereesccsveces 
Exports: 


| 


orn, thous. of bush. ...... 
Wheat, thous. of bush. 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls. 


Freight cars: 
Loadings, total, cars 
Coal and coke, cars ... 
Forest products, Cars ......+-seeee 
Grain and grain products, cars . 
Livestock, cars ° 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Ore, cars 















Net available surplus (da. av.), Cars...... 
Petroleum production (da. av.), thous. 
OF DOIG, crccccccccsccccccesscsconccce ° 268 
eS 
Cattle and calves (12 markets), thoys. 199 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales .... 108 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bush........ 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of lbs...,.. 2,214 
Steel ingot production, pct. of capacity. ...... 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Chemical index, rel. to 1924 ......+.s++5- 106.2 
Copper ingots, electrolytic, New York, 

GOlS. POF ID. ..cccsccccccccsescccceses 055 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York, dolls. 

DOT. TB. ccccvccsesececceccens de npates es .061 
Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per lb... _ 1.71 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. per ton.. 29.74 
Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter, Kansas City, 

GOMS. DU. .ccccscccccccccecvecce eeoses 54 

FINANCIAL 

Bank debits: 

New York City,-mills. of dolls........ + 3,648 

Outside New York City, mills. of dolis.. 3,298 
Bond sales, New York Stock Exchange: 

United States Government, thous, of 

GOUB. cic encinssgy secs Oeeesseseias evdese 15,464 

Average price 40 corporation bonds, ‘ 

GOls. 22.00. PTET ee seve 76.06 
Business failures, number ......... eoccce 663 
Federal reserve banks: 

Bills discounted, mills. of dolls. ....... 565 
Total reserves, mills. of dolls. ......... 3,237 
Federal reserve reporting member banks: 
Total loans and discounts, mills. of 
Golis.. «5.0% cemae’ Peeeomosewesvesene sees 11,969 
Total investments, mills. of dolls. . 7,150 
“Other” loans, mills. of dolls. .......... 6,838 
Net demand deposits, mills. of dolls... 11,053 
Time deposits, mills. of dolls. ......... 5,655 
Sterling exchange, rate quoted (da. av.), 
OMS. «cc cccccccccvccccccevecvecs coccce 3.78 
Interest rates on brokers’ loans: 
Time money, New York, per cent ...... 2.42 
Call money, New York, per cent ...... 2.50 
Money in circulation (da. av.), mills. of 

MNEs. 065408 cath siestebacedsece coceccene 8,442 
Stocks, New York Exchange: 

Average price 50 stocks, dolls. ......... 51.88 
Sales, thous. of shares ..........se000+. 5,360 
Stock prices, weighted: 

Industrials, rails, and utilities (421), 

rel. to 1926 ...... Cseecerseseue eoccese 42.7 
All industrials (351), rel. to 1926 ...... 40.4 
All railroads (33), rel. to 1926 ... 22.4 
All utilities (37), rel. to 1926 .......... 71.4 




















Assembled and Made Public April 28 by the Department of Commerce 
1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Apr.16 Apr.9 | Apr. 25 Apr. 18 | Apr. 26 Apr. 19 Apr. 27 Apr. 20| Apr. 28 Apr. 21 
825 774 1,052 1,054 1,365 1,351 1,548 1,468 1,388 1,341 
4,475 cece] seccce eveeee| 20,291 evccve 21,153 eceeee 25,840 eee 
| 
1,481 1,465 1,676 1,641 1,725 1,733 1,700 1,709 1,440 1,440 | 
125 23 21 « 238 03 | 1,045 201 7129 431 
2,704 1,743 2,621 239 545 3 | 2,130 867 | 300 381 
219 1 182 191 | 178 233 266 291 311 236 | 
566,729 544,806 | 759,272 759,494 | 906,879 892,706 | 1,051,885 1,005,880; 963,007 945,289 
98,419 92,259 | 119,021 117,329 | 149,516 134,525 177,366 162,092} 167,171 159,267 
20,014 19,577 | 32,642 34,096 | 58,669 56,759 71,592 68,536 63,890 65,361 
31,834 29,026; 37,449 39,641 | 38,778 37,405 36,878 36,762 | 431,256 39,595 
20,137 17,173 | 23,148 22,024) 27,383 23,290 31,064 27,995 29,899 27,571 
186,924 187,687 | 224,132 225,373 | 247,354 249,480 264,058 263,893 | 259,392 259,448 
205,076 196,413 ' 313,513 313,613 | 369,808 377,797 | 416,801 416,295 | 385,341 384,861 | 
4,326 2,671 9,367 7,418| 15,371 13,450 54,126 30,307 14,058 9,186 | 
sesso |. Mxeees 602,832 614,228 427,925 439,371 220,821 244,245| 320,762 340,608 
2,182 2,227 2,423 2,422 | 2,590 2,561 2,651 2,672 2,404 2,394 | 
221 195 235 236 | 236 211 273 265 290 254 | 
93 120 62 78 84 91 130 136 169 153 
3,031 2,331 4,810 4,348 4,077 2,337 3,661 3,554 4,132 4,170 | 
3,016 692 2,502 7,872 2,602 3,555 2,036 6,044 8,366 3,494 
22 22 49 49 78 78 101 98 85 84 
106.2 106.2 | 106.4 106.4 110.3 110.3 111.5 111.5 110.5 110.5 | 
.055 057 .093 .097 -138 138 178 178! 140 -140 | 
.063 061 102 -102 -163 162 198 .203 .219 -205 
1.72 1.74 2.28 2.30 2.90 2.91 3.42 3.43 3.38 3.35 
29.74 29.74 31.51 31.59 34.40 34.44 37.04 36.82 35.56 35.56 
35 51 73 74 98 1.01 1.07 1.13 1.65 1.56 | 
3,071 4,164 6,326 5,739 7,883 9,170 10,093 11,022 9,653 10,874 | 
3,222 3,939 4,680 4,706 5,289 5,904 5,723 6,412 5,572 5,462 | 
26,897 16,907 1,772 1,481 2,224 1,662 2,157 2,389 3,329 3,413 
74.15 75.13 95.48 95.71 94.87 94.99 95.08 94.77 99.15 99.16 
653 607 612 563 547 491 449 488 410 474 
629 / 635 135 132 211 214 975 994 709 620 | 
3,233 3,245 3,346 3,318|*° 3,225 3,209 2,973 2,956 2,886 2,885 | 
11,970 12,060} 15,139 15,258 | 16,955 16,845 16,388 16,431 15,771 15,808 
7,088 7,113 7,848 1,793 5,791 5,747 5,871 5,909 6,147 6,149 
6,822 6,838 8,001 « 8,064 8,629 8,607 9,068 9,078 8,822 8,888 
10,976 10,875 | 13,752 13,811 13,455 13,383 12,977 13,118 13,707 13,855 
5,629 6 3 7,304 7,034 7,068 6,775 6,779 6,803 6,766 
3.78 3.78 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.85 4.85 4.88 4.88 
2.79 3.00 | 2.04 2.25 | 4.38 4.50 | 8.50 8.75 5.00 5.00 
2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 4.00 4.00 | 8.25 7.88 5.00 4.88 
| 
5,450 5,475 4,645 4,653| 4,500 4,531 4,664 4,676 4,710 4,718 
53.97 57.5 142.12 147.77| 237.43 241.79 245.91 241.95 192.30 193.23 
8,125 10,262! 14,030 11,789 | 26,924 16,708 20,860 16,658 20,114 19,308 
42.5 46.0 105.7 112.0 177.3 180.5 188.6 187.3 148.1 145.3 
40.4 44.3 | 97.0 103.3 167.1 170.2 194.9 194.6 151.0 148.7 
20.5 23.4 84.5 87.5 135.9 140.9 139.5 137.7 133.3 128.7 
12.3 74.6| 1646 174.0! 262.5 264.1 206.4 201.1 143.9 








146.9 





of Labor. 


Aprii 23. The comment concludes in full 


Texas.—Considerable unemployment was ap- | 
parent throughout March in all of, the larger 
cities. Unusually severe Winter weather re- 
sulted in the temporary suspension of all 
outdoor activities, affecting several thousand 
men; however, some increase in highway con- 
struction occurred at the close of the month 
and approximately 1,400 laborers were added 
to the forces employed on the various projects 
under way; over 14,000 men are employed on 
road construction throughout the State. Most 
of the major manufacturing establishments 
were in operation, but curtailed schedules and 
forces obtained in many plants. 

: , + 2 


Utah.—A surplus of skilled and unskilled 
labor prevailed during March. Most of the 
manufacturing establishments operated on 
curtailed schedules, and some remained inac- 
tive. The meat-packing plants showed aj) 
slight increase in employment. 

A further reduction in employment occurred 
in the transportation departments of the 
railroads, due to decrease in the movement 
of coal and ore. There was a corresponding | 
curtailment of forces in the coal and metal 
mines. 

One smelter closed and the others operated 
with reduced forces. Several coal and metal 
mines were inactive. An oil refinery closed, 
affecting about 100 employes. Highway con- 
struction and municipal improvements em- 
ployed a large number of laborers. 

The value of building permits issued was 
below normal. Several Federal structures | 
were in course of erection throughout the 
State, but a surplus of building-trades men 
prevailed. Telephone-cable extensions in va- 
rious sections engaged many men. A surplus 
of farm help was apparent in nearly all com- 
munities. 

++ + 


Vermont.—There was no apparent improve- 
ment in the industrial-employment situation | 


lane Py ry 
Decline 283 Million 


Decrease From Year Ago Shown 
In I. C. C. Tabulation 


Total current assets of Class I steam 
railroads at the end of January totaled 
$1,117,000,000, as compared with $1,400,- 
000,000 on Jan. 31, 1931, according to a 
tabulation just made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on _ se- 
lected income and balance sheet items of 
Class I carriers. The tabulation was com- 
piled from 161 reports representing 165 
steam railways, including 17 switching 
and terminal companies, and is the first 
tabulation of this nature made public by 
the Commission. The tabulation follows: 








| nicipal 


text: 





time sched 


brooms. 


forces. 


; Was appare 
ects was started in many 
effort to assist the unemployed. 

No improvement occurred in railway trans- 
maintenance-of-way, or shop forces 
A large 
surplus of labor was apparent throughout the | 
State, which included practically all classes 


portation, 
The deman 


of skilled a 


and steel 


chinaware, 


coal mines. 


closed. 


ing-trades 
im 


riod of th 
for farm h 


was 
was under 


for over 9 


ations. 


its force. 
operations 





Jan., 1932 Jan., 1931 

Net railway operating in- 
Ce OTe eee: $11,847,280 $34,461,172 
Other income ........ +» 14,408,150 19,268,981 
Total income ......... $26,255,430 $53,730,153 
Rent for leased roads..$10,678,638 $10,915,848 
Interest deductions - 44,261,200 43,765,032 
Other deductions ....... 2,178,611 2,213,593 
Total deductions ..... $57,118,449 $56,894,473 


Net income ......+.+++: *$30,863,019 


*$3,164,520 | 


(from income 
surplus): 
9-01. On common stock $193,333 
9-02. On pfd. stock.... $695,959 


*Deficit. 


$4,874,504 





Selected Balance-sheet Items, 
Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., 
ated companies (total, Account 707) 


BR 5s vac hewn haat Wes covese ete sboasdeteeseepene 
Demand loans and deposits .... 
Time drafts and deposits 


Ass 





No. 6469.—Application of the New York, New 
Haven & artford Railroad Company for 
permission to continue service by water 
after July 1, 1914. Upon further hearing 
and consideration of application, as 
amended, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company under Section 
5 of the Act, as amended by Section 11 of 
the Panama Canal Act, finding that opera- 
tion by applicant of steamer lines between 
New York, N. Y., and Bridgeport, New Haven 
and New London, Conn., Providence, R. I., 
and Fall River and New Bedford, Mass., and 
between New Bedford and Woods Hole, Mass.. 
and the islands of Marthas Vineyard and 
Nantucket is in the interest of the public 
and of advantage to the commerce and con- 
venience of the people and that a continu- 
ation thereof will neither exclude, prevent, 
nor reduce competition on the route by 
water under consideration, affirmed. Find- 
ing deferred as to suspended steamer line 
between New York and Connecticut River 
points. Order of July 10, 1918, amended to 
eliminate certain abandoned services, For- 
mer reports 50 I. C. C. 634, 156 I. C. C. 749. 
Examiner’s Report 

F. D. No. 8896.—Gulf & West Texas Rail- 
way Company Construction. Recommended 
that the Commission find that, subject to 
the alternative conditions stated, the pres- 
ent and future public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the construction by the Gulf 
& West Texas Railway Company of a pro- 
posed line of railroad in Kendall and Gil- 
espie counties, Tex. 





Special deposits 
Loans and bills receivable 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
Net balance receivable from agents and conduc 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Materials and supplies 
Interest and dividencs receivable 
Rents receivable 
Other current assets 


Total current assets .......ccccresecceescces 
Selected Liability Items 


*Funded debt maturing within six months ... 


Loans and bills payable 
Traffic and car-service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured, unpaid 
Dividends matured, unpaid ........ 
Funded debt matured, unpaid .... 
Unmatured dividends declared 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured rents accrued 





Note.—Complete data for the following Class I railways not available for inclusion in| in various sections was resumed with the ad- 
these totals: Canadian National Lines in New England, Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine,| vent of favorable weather, and several addi- 


and Canadian Pacific Lines in Vermont. 


*Includes payments which will become due on account of 
(other than that in Account 764, fundded debt matured, unpa 


close of month of report, 
tIncludes $28,128,151 unpaid 
the Alton R. R. as of July 19, 1931, 


production 
lishments 


Meat-packing houses and flour and cereal 
mills operated with close to normal 


Activities 


/concerns, and plywood and woo) 


continued 
Coal 


A 


ets 






tors .... 








interest accrued by Chicago & Alton R. R. 


curtailed basis 


in the slate quarters. 
quiet and a large surplus of these craftsmen 
Work on city and town proj- 
localities in an 


Virginia.— Although 
continued throughout the State during March, 
ja few sections reperted an improvement. The | 
surplus of labor apparent included railroad 


Part-time schedules obtained 
‘iron pipe and foundry plants and in the 


low normal. 
The ship-yards were active and af- 
forded employment to many workers. | 

Some increase was noted in the volume of 
building and construction under way, but. it 
was not sufficient to absorb all of the build- 


below normal 


upward trend. 


ported overtime. 
poultry houses showed a seasonal increase in 


ported increased employment. 
esting operations started on a limited scale. 
| general surplus of labor was apparent in 
$2,513,515 | practically all localities. 

Agricultural and orchard activities were de- 
‘layed by late snows and floods, but were ex-| 


Few Changes in Employment Conditions 
Are Shown in Various States for Month 





prev marked changes in industrial employment during the month were shown, 
according to the monthly review issued by the Employment Service, Department 
(A synopsis of the statement was published in the issue of April 22. 
Publication of current comment on the various States was begun in the issue of 


ules. 


toys, baseball bats, 


The granite and marble establishments in 
some sections reported increased activity and 
Skeleton crews only were maintained | 
Building remained 


nt. 


d for farm help was light. 


nd unskilled workers. 
a 


some unemploymen 


workers, cigarette-machine. opera 


| tors, building and metal trades men, peanut | 
factory workers, shipyard employes and un- 
skilled laborers. 

The majority of the large plants were in 
operation, several on part-time s 
creased activity was reported 
ments manufacturing silk, 
|alls, shirts, woolen goods, shoes, veneer, cello- 
phane products, 
| wood products, trunks and luggage, cement, 


chedules. In 
in establish 
furniture, over 


explosives, textiles, fiber 
and tobacco products. 
in the cast 


Railroad activities continued be 
Several plants were reported a 


men. Highway construction, mu 


provements, 


e year. 
elp. 
-~+ + 


Washington.—While the volume of building 
considerable remodeling 
and modernization of stores and residences 
The State highway program | 
continued to provide part-time employment 
County road work and 
city improvements also employed several thou- 
sand laborers. 

A slight seasonal increase was noted in in- 
dustrial operations and employment. 
and logging activities remained at a low level; 
however, a few plants resumed part-time oper- 
Railroad shops worked with minimum 
forces engaged. while the maintenance de- 
partments showed some temporary increase | 
in employment. 

The automobile industry showed a slight 
An airplane factory reduced | 
increased | 


way. 


,000 men. 


Paper and pulp mills 
slightly. Two veneer plants re 
Milk products, 


. Bakeries and confectionery estab 
worked on satisfactory schedules. 


in the woolen mills, knit-good 
dworking plant 
on greatly reduced schedules. 


mines and metal-working plants re-| 
ee | mained inactive. 

Dividend declarations | 
and 


Several machine shops re 
Federal refor 


Balance at end of January 
1932 1931 


other than those of affili- 





7 Overtime obtained in a few wagon concerns, 
$793.795,495 $835,782 604 | refrigerator plants, and glove and garment} 
99 | factories. | 
Ore $00) Tie aes Production and employment in the iron and 
37.598.869 97.422.149 Steel plants continued below normal; however, 
47°639.701 49.160'369 | OPeretions were resumed in several steel mills 
20'543.434 13'710.552 | 8nd many furloughed men were recalled on 4& 
51401907 69.396 677 part-time basis. Employment in several of 
, 42'063.800 50.983.371 the railroad shops improved. 

aeete 164'037'624 179'315 309 |, Building and other outcoor work was be-| 
374.243.774 436.316.609 !OW normal. due in part to Winter weather, | 
31.729'015 33.146.845 although several highway contracts were un-| 
9104552 1'883.123 | der. way. Unemployment relief programs fur- 
14:210°481 14.674.074 | Mished work to several hundred men and 
eee ees women. The demand for farm help was gen-| 
eeeee $1,118,009,440 01,408,114,025 | CAHy below normay, 
eeees $95,180,676 $165,501,282 Wyoming.—A general surplus of all classes | 
—_— ——_——_——— | of labor prevailed throughout the month, due | 
‘aiale a $258,358,513 $129,462,325 | largely to seasonal curtailment of coal-mining 
68,451,341 90,077,106 | and railroad activities, unfavorable weather 
249,548,638 301,495,509 | affecting highway construction, and the usual 

76,582,351 77,412,655 inactivity on farms and ranches. 
136,743,979. +151,863,604 Many small manufacturing establishments 
14,218,877 30,023,203 |and business concerns curtailed operations, 
57,083,061 44,772,051 | which further reduced employment. Metal 
14,630,371 46,712,170 | mining remained inactive. Oil-field develop- 
108,709,021 107,731,159 | ment work and operations continued on a 
21,955,551 22,235,409 curtailed basis. Public-utility extensiqns 
18,534,295 20,296,771 | offered some’ employment in scattered sections 


$1,024,815,998 


+ 

during March. Reports from all parts of the 
State indicated that the majority of the man- 
ufacturing establishments continued on part- 
Operations continued on a 
in the scale-manufacturing 
plants, machine shops, chair factories, paper 
mills, plants manufacturing coats and over- 
alls, forks and hoes, worsted goods, brick and 


tile, wooden boxes, and 


and Federal a 
provided employment for many workers. Some 
of the smaller towns in the State reported 
conditions as close to normal for this pe- 
There was little demand | 


Lumber 


dairy, and 


forces. | 


1,022,081 ,96 


pring al of long-term debt| vide employment for many building-trades 
da) within six months after | men. 


» Succeeded by | 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


WLEY, The Lexington Air Stations, 
|ington, Mass., install automatic 
| control. 

| WADC, Allen T. Simmons, Talmadge, Ohio, 
install automatic frequency control, 

KFYO, Kirksey Brothers, Lubbock, Tex., 
‘license to cover construction permit granted 
| Feb. 23, 1932, to move station from Abilene, 
Tex., and change frequency to 1,310 ke. 

WSMB, Inc., New Orleans, La., license 


Lex- 


to 


| 1932, to move transmitter locally. 

WDBO, Orlando Broadcasting Co., Inc., Or- 
lando, Fla., modification of license to change 
from 1,120 ke., 250 w.. to 580 ke., 500 w.— 
additional power experimental. 

WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., voluntary assignment of con- 
struction permit for 25 kw. to WAPI Broad- 
casting Co. 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, modification of license to change speci- 
fied hours of operation. 

KFGQ, The Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Iowa, modification of license to change speci- 
fied hours of operation. 

Henderson Bros. Electric Co., Belle Fourche, 
S. Dak., construction permit for a new sta- 
tion to use 1,200 kc., 100 w., six hours daily. 

KPO, Hale Bros. Stores and The Chronicle 
Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif., modify 
|construction permit for 50 kw.; extend com- 
t pletion date to Nov. 17, 1932. 

| KSL, Radio Service Corporation of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, modify construction 
permit for 50 kw.; requests approval of pro- 
posed equipment and transmitter site. 

KGB, Don Lee, Inc., San Diego; KHJ, Los 
Angeles; KFRC, San Francisco, install auto- 
matic frequency control. , 

Richmond J. Morrow and Ronald F. Brill, 
Roseville, Calif., construction permit for a 
new station amended to request specified 
hours on 1,420 ke., instead of 11 hours daily. 

KXL Broadcasters, Portland, Oreg., construc- 
| tion permit to install auxiliary transmitter. 





| pected to absorb many of the unemployed 
within the next 30 days. Approximately $12,- 
000,000 will be expended by the State highway 
department during 1932, which will be a factor 
in sustaining a large volume of employment. 
-~+- + 

West Virginia—The employment situation 
improved somewhat in several of the indus- 
trial establishments through the State; how- 
ever, considerable idleness was apparent in 
practically all localities. A slight increase in 
production and forces occurred in some of the 
steel and iron mills, chemical plants, glass 
factories, and textile mills. 

Employment in the railroad shops, 
nals, freight yards, 
|partments showed a slight improvement and 
several hundred furloughed shopmen were re- 
called. Although activities in the coal indus- 
try showed some improvement in certain sec- 
tions, this was offset by part-time and cur- 
tailed operations in other districts. 

Employment in the oil and gas fields, 
|ber mills, logging camps, and stone qu 
}remained far below normal. 


s 


termi- 





lum- 


|}and men and women. 
| No large building projects were reported; 
however, work continued on a number of 


| mpleyment for many building-crafts men. 
H 


tural work will be under way during the next 

30 days, which will absorb a large number of 

laborers. The unemployment apparent em- | 

braced practically all trades and included | 

many clerical, professional, and unskilled 

workers. | 
-~+ + 

Wisconsin.—Part-time schedules continued 
in the majority of the industries throughout 
the State during March, and the volume of 
employment remained below normal; how- 
ever, a marked increase in employment was 
recorded in the automobile and textile in-| 
dustries. 

Activity in the rubber, woodworking, metal- | 
products establishments and _ transportation | 
lines remained below normal. A slight upward 
trend was noted in the shoe industry, Sev- 
eral machine shops, furniture factories, and 
other miscellaneous plants remained inactive. 

Plants producing steel products, refrigera- 
tors, radiators, paper, cement, and aluminum 
products operated at satisfactory levels. 


s 
Ss 


-| 


of the State. 
7 | Additional highway contracts were 
}a total cost of $400,000. Building under way 


| tional contracts were awarded which will pro- 


| consideration of the Rayburn bill 


Applications made public April 28 by | 


frequency | 


cover construction permit granted Jan. 29, | 


and transportation de-| 


Fed- | 
eral, State and municipal projects, providing 


Billsto Amend .. 
Rail Transport 
Act Are Revised 


Measures to Permit Mergers 
And for Liquidation of 
Recapture Fund Are Ap- 
proved by House Group 


* 





A revised bill to amend section 5 of the 
amended Interstate Commerce Act relat- 
ing to consolidation and acquisition of con- 
trol of railroads, directed to perfecting the 
language of the provision in the Rayburn 
bill (H. R. 9059) regarding application and 
notification as to public hearings, was in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, April 27. The 
amendment followed that Committee’s 


in 
executive session. 

The Committee also completed consid- 
eration, April 27, of another Rayburn bill 
(H. R. 7117), to amend sections 15-a and 
19-a of the amended Interstate Commerce 
Act. It was reintroduced with changes 
in language. 

Notification of Hearings 
The Rayburn measure regarding appli- 


|cation and notification as to public hear- 


ings was introduced in the House, Feb. 9. 
Section 2 would make it lawful, with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for two or more carriers to 
consolidate into one corporation for own- 
ership, management and operation of the 


| properties, or any part of them, in sep- 


arate ownership, or for any carrier, or 
two or more of them jointly, to purchase, 
lease, or contract to operate the prop- 
erties of another; or for any, or two or 
more jointly, to acquire control of an- 
other through stock purchase; or for a 
noncarrier corporation to acquire control 
of two or more carriers through stock 
ownership, or for a noncarrier corpora- 
|tion controlling one or more carriers to 
acquire control of another carrier through 
stockownership. 

It was also provided in this section that 
whenever such consolidation, etc, is pro- 
posed, the application shall be to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
would notify the Governor of each State 
affected and the carriers involved, of a 
public hearing. 


Changes in Language 


The original bill then provided that if 
after such hearing the Commission finds 
the proposed consolidation, etc., will be in 
harmony with and in furtherance of the 
plan for consolidation of railway proper- 
ties and the public interest, the Commis- 
sion may enter an order approving and 
authorizing such consolidation, etc., upon 
such terms and conditions as it shall find 
just and reasonable and with such modifi- 
cations as it may prescribe. 

This paragraph is the one amended. 
| The perfected language as given in the 
| new bill reads as follows: 

“If after such hearing, the Commission 
finds that, subject to such terms and con- 
ditions and such modifications as it shall 
find to be just and reasonable, the pro- 
posed consolidation, merger, purchase, 
jlease, operating contract, or acquisition 
of control will be in harmony with and 
in furtherance of the plan for the con- 
solidation of railway properties established 
| Pursuant to paragraph (3), and will pro- 
mote the public interest, it may enter an 
order approving and authorizing such 
consolidation, merger, purchase, lease, 
operating contract, or acquisition of con- 
trol, upon the terms and conditions and 
|with the modifications so found to be 
just and reasonable.” 


Recapture Provisions Revised 


The other Rayburn measure, to amend 
| Sections 15-a and 19-a of the amended 
| Interstate Commerce Act, as reintroduced 
with changes in language after considera- 
tion by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, contains, according 
|to Chairman Rayburn, some transposi- 
tions or minor changes without any 
change in the essential terms or language 
of the original bill, except in one section. 
There is a slight change of language in 
respect to the recapture fund, the Commit- 
tee transposing section 4 of the original 
| bill to be section 2. 
| This section reads, as in the old bill, that: 
“All moneys which were recoverable by 
and payable to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under pargraph (6) of section 
15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act, as in 
| force prior to the enactment of this act, 
shall cease to be so recoverable and payable, 
|and all proceedings pending for the ree 
7 of any such moneys shall be termi- 
nated. ” 


| New Reading of Bill 


| The language of the rest of this sec- 
tion in the new section 2, is modified to 
read as follows: 

| 


| “The general railroad contingent fund 





arries |€Stablished under such section shall be 
Seasonal influ- | liquidated, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
/ences stimulated outdoor activities, and work | yry 
|created through emergency and employment | 
|relief committees and affiliated organizations 
gave temporary employment to several thous- 


shall distribute the moneys in such 
fund among the carriers which have made 
| payments under such section, so that each 
such carrier shall receive an amount bear- 
jing the same ratio to the total amount 
|in such fund that the total of amounts 
| paid under such section by such carrier 


ighway construction and Spring agricul-| bears to the total of amounts paid under 


let at} 


such section by all carriers; except that if 
the total amount in such fund exceeds 
the total of amounts paid under such sec- 
tion by all carriers, such excess shall be 
distributed among such carriers upon the 
basis of the average rate of earnings (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) on the investment of the moneys in 
such fund and differences in dates of pay- 
ments by such carriers.” 

















OARDERS 
“ARE BUYING THIS 


$10 Baby Bond 


@ Money once hidden ia mattresses, 
tin cans and boxes, sewn in clothes, 
even buried, is now invested in Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Corporation 
8% Eight Year Gold Bonds, participa- 
ting conditionally to 10%. 12,700 
Associated System customers have 
already invested. 

Initial interest is 8! %. This bond is 
available in denominations of $10 to 
$1,000. 


Circular D-399, to which reference is 
| hereby made, gives complete details. 





Forces in the railroad train service were 
fairly well 
and shop forces worked on curtailed schedules. 


engaged, but maintenance-of-way | 


General Utility Securities _, 
Incorporated 4 


61 Broadway New York City 








Business Activity 
Below Last Year 
- In Ninth District 


Only Two Bank Failures in 
March Are Reported by 
Federal Reserve Bank at 


Minneapolis | 





<finneapolis, Minn., Aprii 28.—Records 
gor the first half of April indicate a con-| 
Sinuance of a smaller volume of business | 
m the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
than a year ago, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Minneapolis, just made public. 

The district summary of banking follows 
in full text: 

During the four weeks ended April 13, 
deposits at city member banks decreased 
slightly from the minor seasonal peak | 
reached in the middle of March. This de- 
crease was a seasonal occurrence, but was 
somewhat different in detail from develop- | 
ments in other recent years. Deposits due 
to banks increased during this period, 
whereas in all but one of the preceding 

’ five years they had decreased at this time 
of year. The decline in total deposits was 
caused by decreases in time deposits and 
deposits of public funds. Total deposits 
of city member banks on April 13 were 
$78,000,000 (17 per cent) smaller than on 
the corresponding date last year. These 
banks were borrowing a small amount 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in April | 
this year, whereas a year ago they were 
completely out of debt to this bank. 

Customer’s Loans Reduced 

On the asset side of the balance sheet, 
of city member banks, changes during | 
the four-week period ended April 14 were | 
insignificant. As compared with last year, 
loans to customers were reduced $35,000,000 | 
and other invested funds were reduced 
$5,000,000. The total of cash and due 
from banks was $37,000,00 smaller than a| 
“year ago. 

Country member bank deposits declined 
slightly between the daily average for Feb- 
ruary and the daily average fcr March. 
This movement was not uniform for all | 
States of the district, since deposits in-| 
creaged in North Dakota and Minnesota | 
and decreased in the other States of the 
district. Deposits of country member | 
banks were 16 per cent lower in March | 
than a year ago. 

Country Bank Indebtedness 


Federal reserve bank loans to country | 
member banks increased steadily ars 
n the 


the four weeks ending April 13. " 
eastern half of the district, there was in 


}action for submission to us.” 
|that would be April 29 or April 30, Sena- | 


FEDERAL BANKING 





Stock Investigators Improved Prices 


To Plan Procedure 


Senate Inquiry Awaits Prepara- 
tion of Program by 
Committee Counsel 


The Senate’s stock exchange. investigat- 
ing committee decided, April 28, to await | 
the formulation of a program for the in-| 
quiry by its counsel, William A. Gray, of 
Philadelphia, before announcing its future 
course, according to an oral announce- 
ment by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, after an executive meeting. 

The group, which is a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, discussed the various phases of | 
the inquiry in free-for-all fashion, Sena- | 
tor Norbeck, its chairman, stated. He de-.| 
scribed the meeting talk as informal, and 
constituting, therefore, an open exchange 
of views in the effort to reach a common 
understanding in advance of the formula- 
tion of a definite procedure. | 

Senator Norbeck explained that the 
Committee would meet again “as soon as 
Mr. Gray has mapped out a course of| 
Whether | 


tor Norbeck was unable to say. There 
would be little delay, he said, in arriving | 


at a point from which the inquiry can) 
proceed. 


Effects of Inflation 
Of Currency Cited 


Mr. Meyer Repeats Opposition 
To Cash Bonus Payment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


checks are not accepted as formerly. The 
financial structure has thus suffered, he 
pointed out, because over 90 per cent of | 
the business of the country has been done 
by checks in recent years. | 

A point of order was raised by Repre- | 
sentative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, | 
Ark., on the ground that the questions 
directed by Mr. McCormack were beside | 
the matter pending before the Committee. 
Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Carroll- 
ton, Ill., who was acting as chairman, sus- 
tained the point of order. | 


Currency Expansion Discussed 


“Do you think the country could stand | 
a reasonable regulated expansion of the} 
currency?” Mr. McCormack then asked. 

“The currency is secondary to the mat- 
|ter of the expansion of credit, and there 
#@ expansion of credit going on,” Mr. 
Meyer replied. 

He pointed out that the country banker 
feels more comfortable borrowing from the 





_ this period the beginning of the usual 
spring increase in borrowings, which con- 


reaches large volume in the early summer 
months. Prior to this upward movement | 
of borrowings, there had not been the cus- 
tomary reduction of borrowings from this 
bank which usually occurs from December 


stock. Consequently, on April 13, borrow- 
ings by country member banks in the east- 
ern half of the district were higher than 
they had been at any time since 1924. In 


member bank borrowings continued the 
increase which had been under way since 
last December. In the western part of the 
distritt, borrowings by country member 
banks were larger than at this time of year 
in any year since 1924. Total borrowings 
from this Federal Reserve Bank by coun- 
try member banks were $9,400,000, as com- 
pared with $3,400,000 a year ago. 

Bank failures in the district were only 
two in number during March, with de- 





posits totaling $360,000. During the first | 


20 days of April, there were only four bank 
failures in the district, with deposits of 
$865,000. All the banks which failed dur- 
ing March and April were nonmember 
banks. 


Reduction Advised 
In Governing Cost 


























Minnesota Budget Director Tells 
Of Need for Economy 


St. Paul, Minn., April 28. 


























The 
finance was discussed by Jean W. Wittich, 
Budget Commissioner for Minnesota, 
April 25 before the convention of the 
National League of Women Voters in De- 
troit. 

The depression, Mrs. Wittich stated, 
furnishes the stimulus for facing facts 
squarely and government must furnish the 
solution to end the present confusion or 
a complete breakdown is inevitable. Gov- 






















































































square with the decrease in income 
brought on by the depression and at the 
same time, government must protect and 
care for its unfortunate citizens whose 
welfare is its chief concern. With the 
gross costs of state and local government 
(the meeting was concerned with financ- 
ing local government, defined as including 
all governmental agencies except Federal) 
making up about 69 per cent of the total 
amount expended for government, and 
with the great middle group of citizens 
contributing through general property 
















































































ment of those costs, there is ample rea- 
son, Mrs. Wittich declared, for the public’s 
insistent demand for reduction. 

The budget, with all the money facets 
that it offers for the reflection of State 
activities and their financing is one of 





















































tive machinery we have at our hand today 
to control and to measure results of gov- 
ernmental activities. It presents a pic- 
ture of both income and expenditures, 
before spending. The value of this pic- 
ture alone is considerable, but without 
adequate control in the administration of 
the budget, it gives only information so 
that some governmental agency must be 
responsible for continuous checking and 
control of expenditures within the budget 
to prevent moneys from being diverted 


































































































planned and to prevent deficiencies oc- 
curring. 

Modern bookkeeping methods whereby 
expenditures for every purpose are called 
by their right names, with a check of 
adequate audit, are essential in the ad- 
ministration of a budget, Mrs. Wittich 
said. Undoubtedly lack of coordination is 
the reason for many of our unwieldly 
governmental situations and for ineffi- 
cient administration. Effective coordina- 
tion of governmental finance could be 
brought about in two ways: Those re- 
sponsible for administering public money 
should realize that they are a channel 
between the activities financed and the 
resultant effects upon a governmental 
agency and that they should put into 
action methods that will result in the 
elimination of duplication, extravagances 
and wastefulness; and there should be 
a hook-up between the findings that 
researchers make and the actflal admin- 
istration of the activity to be financed. 
At present, the latter is woefully lacking, 
inasmuch as we have a large number of 
research organiaztions working on gov- 
ernmental problems whose findings are 
+ being used by people in public office 

toward a more efficient administration of 














































































































tinues until the dairy product output! 


to March as a result of the sale of iive-| 


the western half of the, district, country | 


administration of governmental | 


errment must reduce its expenditures to} 


taxes, the largest amount toward the pay-| 


the most impotrant pieces of administra- | 


from the activities for which they were| 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation than | 
|he would borrowing from some corre- 
spondent bank, because he feels that he} 
will not be pressed to pay. | 

In answer to another question, Mr. ! 
| Meyer said that the 40 per cent gold re- 
| serve for currency required by law was so| 
fixed because Congress believed that to 
be a danger signal. 

“By flooding the country with undesir- | 
j}able currency 
gold,” he said. 


Cites Large Gold Supply 


Asked by Representative Dickinson 
(Dem.), of Clinton, Mo., if it were not/| 
true that as the population and the busi- 
ness of the country increase more gold} 
{is meeded, Mr. Meyer said that depends 
on conditions, and pointed out that there 
|has been greater economy in the use of 
|gold in recent periods. than previously. 
| He also said that additional gold is always 
being brought into the world through pro- 
{duction from mines. ; 

At present, the world’s gold supply is} 
|the largest in comparison to the volume 
}of world business that it ever has been, | 
|Mr. Meyer said. 
| “If the Government should issue fiat | 
|money as a medium of exchange, would | 
| it have its full face value in Europe?” 
jasked Representative Watson (Rep.), of 
| Langhorne, Pa. 
| “If the amount were insignificant, the| 
| effect would not be important, but if the 
amount were large, it probably might have 
an effect,” the witness answered. 

He said that deflating money would cre- 
ate distrust and a disorganization of busi- 
|ness, and that the resultant evil and dif- 
ficulties would be so much greater than} 
those which this country now faces that 
he cannot believe any considerable part 
of the people will support a policy so 
contrary to public interest. | 


Opposes ‘Tinkering’ 

The most important thing for Congress | 
relative to the restoration of confidence, | 
which will restore business, he said, is 
that it does not tinker with the currency 
}at this time. Any tinkering with the cur- 
rency now would only disturb confidence, 
he said. 
To issue currency not backed by gold, 
he said, would reduce the arithmetical 
| value of the gold backing the currency of 


you would drive out th 





| that before the Glass-Steagall bill was 
enacted the Federal Reserve System had 
| the power to expand credit by $3,500,000,- 
000 under the present gold reserve, and 
added, in answer to a question, that the 


Reserve Bank Increased Its 


| pared to the 1909-1914 average of 100. 


the country, Mr. Meyer asserted. He said | 


‘ 
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In Kansas City 
Area Recorded 


Holdings of Government | 
Issues 18 Per Cent, Says 
Review for Month 





—— = | 
Kansas City, Mo., April 28—The Fed- | 
eral Reserve Bank of Kansas City in-| 


creased its holdings of Government secu-| part of the hoarding system over which so 


rities by 17.7 per cent, during the five 
weeks ended April 13, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. The total held,*how- | 
ever, was 26.2 per cent below that reported | 
one year ago. 

The district summary of business con- 
ditions follows in full text: 

The March index of farm prices, as | 
reported by the United States Department | 
of Agriculture, stood at 61 per cent of 
the 1909-1914 average as compared to 60 
per cent in February. The index shows | 
prices paid for commodities purchased by | 
farmers at 21 per cent above the 1909-| 
1914 levels, and the relative purchasing 
power of the farm dollar at 51 as com-| 





Increase in Acreage | 
A larger acreage of most Spring sown 
crops than harvested last year is indi- 
cated by the March 1 seeding intentions 
of Tenth District farmers. Crop pros- 
pects in the eastern half of the district | 
are good but the western half needs mois- 
ture. Spring work was delayed by the 
March storms, and farm operations are 
two to three weeks late and Spring plant- 
ing backward. Freezing temperatures 
necessitated some replanting of early 
sown oats, clover, and pottoes, and re- 
duced fruit prospects materially. Farm | 
wages and cash rentals are materially 
lower than last year and there is an over- 
supply of farm labor. 
High winds and low temperatures in 
March, coupled with a deficiency of soil 
moisture in the western part of the 
Wheat Belt, reduced Winter wheat 
prospects in this district. On the basis 


per cent below the 1924-1928 average. 
The reduction in stocks of wheat remain- 
ing on farms in this district was some- 
what greater during March than last 
year or the average of the past five years. 
Light Movement of Cattle 

A marked decrease in shipments of 
stocker and feeder livestock to the coun- 
try, a 16 per cent decrease in the number 
of cattle on feed in 11 Corn Belt States 
on April 1 as compared to a year ago, 
the unusually light movement of cattle 
from the Southwest to northern grass, in- 
dications for a smaller Spring pig crop 
and a smaller Spring lamb crop than last 
year, short feed supplies in the range 
areas, and continued low prices for beef, 


te | pork, and mutton, characterize the live-| 


stock situation. 
Milk and egg production as of April 1 


Inquiry Proposed 


| are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


of April 1 condition, Tenth District 
production will be 54 per cent short/| 
of last year’s record crop and 29 


On Credit Shortage 


Senator Norbeck Says Banks 
Are Failing to Cooperate in 
Governemnt Program 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
last three weeks increased the available | 
supply of reserve bank credit outstanding 
by $113,000,000? Through their open mar- 
ket operations they have manufactured 
credit wholesale. 

The banks are retailers of credit. They 


tem. The credit is available to them, but 
they do not pass it in to the public. The} 
banks have not done their part. They are} 


much complaint is now made. The result 
is reduced prices on commodities and se- 








Capital paid in 


These fi s ] the 
ese figures prove that part of Sercies 


supply of securities which has been caus- 
ing the decline in all the security mar- 
kets has been coming from these banks; 
and it is apparent that the action of the 
commercial bnaks in this respect is a 
major contribution to the present lack 


President, has enacted bank relief legis- 
| lation, such as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Glass-Steagall 
amendment, and has, therefore, done its 
part. But the benefits do not reach the 


Loans and investmen 


: On securities ...... 
public unless the banks function. All other ...... 
Apparently, the commercial banks are | Investments—total 


not cooperating; and if this condition 
continues, and these banks keep on forc- 
ing liquidation and refuse credit made 
available to them, I am going to recom- 
mend to the Senate Committe on Bank- 
ing and Currency that this matter be 
gone into fully. This can be done by 
bringing to Washington some of the 
bankers who have large cash _ reserves 
and more available credit and are still 
refusing to make new loans; and even 
refusing to grant extensions where the 


Other securities ... 
Reserve with Federal 
Cash in vault ....... 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks .... 
Due to banks 





For own, account . 
For account of out- 





was estimated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture as somewhat less 
than a year ago. Receipts of eggs, poul- 
try, and fresh butter, at four large con- 
suming centers in the United States dur- 
ing March, were smaller than in March, 
1931. April 1 United States cold storage 
holdings of all meats, eggs, butter, and 
cheese were below the five-year average 
for that date. 

Receipts of wheat at Tenth District 


corn and oats continued to arrive in ab- 
normally small quantities. All 
prices were slightly lower for the month 
and substantially lower than a year ear- 
lier. Flour prices declined but millfeed 
prices increased somewhat. 

Gain in Merchandising 


and retail increased seasonally in March 


usual rate. Compared to March, 1931, 


cent. 

Crude oil production in this district de- 
clined slightly in March and total pro- 
duction for the month was 20 per cent 
below a year ago. Mid-continent crude 


between April 1 and 15 with high grade 
oi! selling up to $1 per barrel. 

Bituminous coa! production displayed 
less than the usual seasonal decline for 
March but was 7.2 per cent smaller than 
in March, 1931. 

There was a slight seasonal improve- 
ment in building operations, particularly 
residential construction, but the March 
totals were substantially below those for 
the like month of recent years. The trend 
in building operations was reflected in 
}sales of lumber at retail which exceeded 
February but were less than last year. 


‘Higher Tariff Requested 
On Canned Tuna Fish 





amount. 

| “How much additional currency could 
ibe issued now without hurting confi- 
dence?” Representative Sanders (Dem.), 
of Canton, Tex., asked. 





Mr. Meyer said. 


When Mr. Meyer stated “we all want to | 


| see the dollar worth a little less and com- 
modities worth more,” Representative Hill 
(Dem.), of Waterville, Wash., asked: 

| “What are you doing to bring that 
| about?” 

| “We are doing everything we can,” Mr 
Meyer said. “And we expect Congress to 


| oppose any dangerous expansion of the} 


currency. We are trying to restore confi- 


dence by being confident and showing 


| confidence.” 


funds available. Such coordination would 
|result in the appointment of experts who 
jcould use research findings im a prac- 
| tical way for governmental 
tion. 

The abolishing of many of our local 
units of government so often suggested to- 


| day, Mrs Wittich believes is a responsibil- | 


|ity that the State should not assume. 
Probably the most efficient way of han- 
| dling this situation of a great number of 
| different types of local governmental 
} units will result from an analysis of the 
type of service each unit is best prepared 
| to give to the community, and to finance. 
| There is no doubt about the fact that in 
many instances aid received by communi- 
| ties from the State is very badly adminis- 
jtered and therefore perhaps we must 


|raise the standards according to which | 
| such aid is distributed, making contribu- | 
seat of govern- 


|tions from the central 
| ing in the locality a regard for economy 
for the State’s sake. 

Those people who have always been con- 
| cerned with a scientific study of the oper- 


lation of taxes and the administration of | 
|government are the ones to whom we| 


should turn now for guidance as to in- 
telligent ways in which these activities 
may be financed. The budget, Mrs. 
Wittich declared, is the center of the 
political, social and economic life of the 
State. 


| enactment of that bill did not change this 


| “I cannot give you such an estimate,” | 
! 


administra- | 


ment upon stricter conditions and arous-| 


Application’s, for higher duty on canned 
} tuna fish were received April 26 by the 
| United States Tariff Commission from 
Cohn-Hopkins, Inc., P. O. Box 56, Sta. B, 
| San Diego, Calif., and from the Westgate 
Sea Products Co., San Diego, the Commis- 
sion announced April 27. 





Iowa County Approves 
Issue of Highway Bonds 


Des Moines, Ia., April 28. 

A bond issue of $1,400,000 for the im- 

provement of primary roads has been voted 

by Wright County. Sixty-five per cent 

of the voters favored the issue, 5 per cent 
more than required by law. 


ee ~ * 
National Bank Suspension 
National bank suspending April 27 as re- 
ported to the Comptroller of the Currency 

was: 
Bayard National Bank, Bayard, W. Va., re- 
sources, $246,369. 


| U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—=" April 26. Made Public April 28, 1932" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


NO ER ao ae cd haa i058 $410,808.06 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
BUS ceccccsccccccecccscsecces 1,278,961.75 
Customs receipts ........ 735,186.24 
Miscellaneous receipts .......- 1,395,474.43 






$3,820,430 48 
. 50,150.00 
. 360,449,964.61 


$364,320,545.09 


| Total ordinary receipts 
| Public debt receipts... 
| Balance previous day.. 








| Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 


$4,269,472.71 
1,851,580.12 









Refunds of receipts...........- 347,584.57 
Postal deficiency .............-- 5,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ...........s+0+5 12,841.25 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
DRONE . ownwe 40000906008 n00n0089 4,857,621.38 
Subscription to stock of Fed- 
eral land banks.............. 2,000,000.00 
BG Sidhena c'0-09,00045404002 96,416.16 
| Weted on ccccas aides - $18,242,683.87 
| Public debt expendit : 881,972.50 
. 345,195,888.72 





| oi 


$364,320, 545.09 








markets declined sharply in March and) 


grain 


Sales of merchandise both at wholesale | 
as compared to February at about the) 
dollar sales of 34 department stores de-| 


}clined 16.2 per cent and of five represen- 
|tative wholesale lines, combined, 24.9 per 


oil prices advanced 15 cents per barre! 





Deferred availability items 


NEW YORK 


Loans—total ...ceeeesess 





United States Government securities........ 


Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For account of others.......... 


Financial Condition of 


As of April 27, Made Public April 28 























RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 4-27-32 
Gold with Federal reserve agents,........+...++. eeesseeeees 2,269,856 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury. 36,100 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 2,305,956 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 313,878 
Gold and gold certifieates held by banks........ 394,700 
Total gold reServeS.....seccscececesees 3,014,534 
Reserves other than gold.....ccccssssecsecs eecceceseses 218,502 
Total reserves........ Covccccccccevecececscceccesesseeeees 3,233,036 
Nonreserve cash ....... «++ Oo cerceccccccceseccccsccesseeeecece 80,448 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations........ 239,458 
Other bills discOUNtEG........cceceeeeeereeenceceones seecee 292,366 
Total bills discounted...........sseeeeeeees 331,824 
Bills bought in open market..........++ 45,874 
United States Government securities: 
BOGS 2. cicccccvevcevecesescscccvece 346,399 
Treasury MOTOS ........ceserccceccees oe 95,447 
Special Treasury certificates .........seeseeseeeees Sd00eseus 749,386 


+ 













-curities, and it is directly traceable to the| —_ Total United States Government securitt 1,191,232 
operations of these banks whose loans on! Other securities ........seesseseeceeeeeeuee . 4,815 
securities alone have in this peroid been 
reduced $309,000,000. No other proof is| Total [ae a . "ene 
needed than the weekly statements of the| mederal reserve notes of other ba 14.914 
Federal Reserve Board on “Condition of! Uncollected items ............++ 347,315 
Weekly Member Banks of Leading Cities.” | Bank premises .......seseserececeesecseseenssees 57,855 
All other resOUrceS .....csessesseessevees evccceee eececcecces 35,100 
\ Loans on securities by member banks in 
eading cities: eer 
(In millions) Total resOUrces ........ccececcccceeces ececccccee 5,548,108 
Dec. LIABILITIES 
Week ended March 9.. 14| Federal reserve aotes in actual circulation........ + 2,526,572 
Week ended March 16 13 | Deposits: 
Week ended March 23 76| Member bank-reserve account..........s0+ 2,114,423 
Week ended March 30.. 9 Government ....seseees 49,155 
Week ended April 6... 106 Foreign bank ....... 49,598 
Week ended April 13 + 74 Other deposits 21,024 
| Week ended April 20.........ee0. 5,131 17 
ae 1 MES wovcccccncccee eee eee eerewerseerseeeress 2,234,200 
SONA. SMONO . ices 0 cnesernesswapaexigane 309 oo See J 





Total Habilities .... ccc seeeeeeccersesecesececeesesseres 5,548,108 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
Mabilities COMDIMEd ...... cc ceeeecceeereseneeeercesseseres 67.9% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


. a respondents ....... 
of confidence and crippled condition of 
| business. 
Congress, upon urgent appeal of the| being in millions of dollars: 


4-27-32 
6,525 


3,958 
1,925 


2,033 
2,567 


ts—total..... seen eeeeerevereeseeeeeress 
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Of-tWON DANKS......cecceeeces 


oe Beeses822 


eee ee eeeeerneeeeeeeresesees 




















borrower is worthy and the security is rs pe eae usiaten a vasa GbkEkend vemebaybeneeventacs 495 
satisfactory. Ce MRED ccs cecencceccieccssd sgksdend se ehdessebeieaues tan 390 
These bankers are adding to the force| On time ..... shah Soha aeaearseaeigen ior speetuns te vonnieesrees 105 
of the deflation and destroying the value 
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Cooperative Control 
Of Coal Mining Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


roads, the public utilities, and the steel 
mills, have introduced economies of com- 
bustion which have enabled them to per- 
form a given amount of work with the 
use of constantly decreasing quantities 
of fuel. | 

On the other hand competitive sources 
of power, hydrogenerated electricity, fuel 
oil and natural gas, he said, have made) 
serious inroads upon the market formerly | 
belonging almost exclusively to bituminous 
coal. 

Mr. O'Neill objected to the Davis-Kelly 
bill because of the “great and ill-defined | 
powers conferred upon the Commission | 
authorized by it,” and because of “the| 
impractical and unworkable nature of | 
many of its provisions.” He called atten- | 
tion to “increased costs of operation, with | 
resulting higher prices, which the bill | 
would impose upon industry.” 

The industry would be put to great ex-| 
pense in meeting the demands of the Com-'! 
mission under its restricted powers to 
|demand reports from operators on any 
; and every subject remotely connected with 
| the industry and to require attendance of 
| Operators at hearings and conferences, he 
| maintained. Still more serious, he said, 
would be the increase in cost of opera- 
| tion dye to the exactions of a nation- 
wide labor organization, which it is the 
obvious purpose of the bill to bring into 
| existence. 
| He contended further that the outcome 
would be nothing less than disastrous for 
;one of the great basic industries of the 


country. Northern Indiana Public 
eee Service Company—a 
‘Two Federal Issues . base load unit in the 


| . 
Are Oversubscribed 
| Ce eo Pool. 


Four Billion Tendered for 
|Series Which Total 450 Million 


Subscriptions for $450,000,000 worth of 
j}new Government securities totaled $4,196,- 
296,700, the Treasury Department an- 
{nounced April 28. Tenders on the issues 
were closed after one day although sub- 
‘scriptions usually are taken for two or 
|three days, but, nevertheless, te over- 
| Subscription was one of the heaviest in 
jrecent years, it was stated orally at the 
Treasury. 


The announcement follows in full text: 


|. Reports received from the Federal reserve 
banks show that for the offering of 2 per 
| cent certificates of indebtedness, Series B-1933, 
| maturing May 2, 1933, which was for $225,000,- 
000, or thereabouts, total subscriptions aggre- 
gate $1,699,868,000. 

Allotments on subscriptions for this series 
of certificates were made as follows: Subscrip- 
tions in amounts not exceeding $10,000 were 
allotted 50 per cent, but not less than $500 
on any one subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000, but not exceeding $100,- 
000 were allotted 40 per cent, but not less 
than $5,000 on any one subscription; sub- 
scriptions in amounts over $100,000 but not 
| exceeding $1,000,000, were allotted 20 per cent, 
but not less than $40,000 on any one sub- 
scription; subscriptions over $1,000,000, but 
not exceeding $5,000,000 were allotted 10 per 
; cent, but not less than $200,000 on any one 
subscription; and subscriptions in amounts 
; over $5,000,000 were allotted 7 per cent, but 
not less than $500,000 on any one subscription. 

For the offering of 3 per cent Treasury 
| notes of Series A-1934, maturing May 2, 1934, 
| Which was for $225,000,000, or thereabouts, to- 
he subscriptions aggregate $2,496,428,700. 

Allotments on subscriptions for this series 
of notes were made as follows: Subscriptions 
|in amounts not exceeding $10,000 were al- 
| lotted 50 per cent, but not less than $100 on 
}any one subscription; subscriptions in amounts 
} over $10,000, but not exceeding $100,000 were 
| allotted 25 per cent, but not less than $5,000 
jon any one subscription; subscriptions in 
;}amounts over $100,000, but not exceeding 
| $1,000,000 were allotted 15 per cent, but not 
j}less than $25,000 on any one subscription; 








Stock 


subscriptions in amounts over $1,000,000, but 
not exceeding $5,000,000 were allotted 7 per 
cent, but not less than $150,000 on any one 
subscription; and subscriptions in amounts 
over $5,000,000 were allotted 4 per cent, but 
not less than $350,000 on any one wen | 
tion. 


Michigan City Plant of 


Greater Chicago Power 
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STATE BANKING 


4-20-32 


2,223,947 


41,070 





2,265,017 


297,297 
461,415 


3,023,729 


212,969 





3,236,698 


76,815 


267,366 
297,157 





564,523 


48,547 


346,198 


85,446 


646,486 





1,078,130 


4,501 





2,544,764 
1,978,642 


78,334 
47,317 
27,078 





2,131,371 


390,708 
155,376 
259,421 

30,897 





5,512,537 


69.2% 
308,843 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on April 27, 1932, on April 20, 1932, and on April 29, 1931, the figures 














Indiana Hydro - Electric 
Power Company station 
on the Tippecanoe River. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


4-29-31 
1,782,314 
32,529 


1,814,843 


553,543 
806,323 


3,174,709 
177,359 





0,673 


61,468 
93,683 


155,151 
169,765 





60,457 
52,229 
485,620 | 


598,306 
350 
923,572 
69 
15,302 | 
469,010 


58,420 
17,102 


4,906,844 








1,527,740 


2,407,529 
31,037 
5,683 
18,591 





2,462,840 
457,272 
168,612 | 
274,636 | 

15,744 | 


4,906,844 


84% | 


410,076 


4-29-31 
7,834 


























Reserve Credit 


Outstanding for 
Week Increases 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
At All Reserve Banks in 
Period Showed a Decline, 
Says Federal Board 


The dally average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended April 27, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
April 28, was $1,757,000,000, an increase of 
$46,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $835,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1931. 

On April 27 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,785,000,000, an increase of 
$85,000,000 for the week. ‘This increase 
corresponds. with an increase of $135,000,<- 
000 in member bank reserve balances and 
a decrease of $9,000,000 in monetary gold 


| stock, offset in part by decreases of $27,< 


000,000 in money in circulation and $4,000,<- 
000 in unexpended capital funds, nonmem- 
ber deposits, etc., and an increase of $29,< 
000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted. 
Holdings of discounied bills declined $9,< 
000,000 each at the Federal reserve banks 
of Cleveland and San Francisco, $6,000,< 
000 at Atlanta and $33,000,000 at all Fed- 
eral reserve banks. The system’s holdings 
of bills bought in open market declined 
$3,000,000, while holdings of United States 
Treasury notes increased $10,000,000 and 
of ee certificates and bills $103,- 

(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of April 28 
New York, April 28.—The Federal Reserve 





| Bank of New York today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
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Austria (schilling) ............. sees 13.9750 
Belgium (belga) ............. sesecee 14,0007 
Bulgaria (lev) de Peeve seseccesees -7200 
Czechoslovakia (Crown) .....e. 2.9629 
Denmark (krone) ......... 20.0846 
England (pound) ........e««. 365.7500 
Finland (markka) .......... 1.7416 
France (franc) .......... eos 3.9371 
Germany (reichsmark 23.7664 
Greece( drachma) . -9800 
Hungary (pengo) . 17.4500 
"7 ere 5.1423 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.4996 
Norway (krone) ...... 18.5761 
Poland (zloty) ....... 11.1875 
Portugal (escudo) ..... 3.3700 
Rumania (leu) ......... oe -5964 
Spain (peseta) ......... 5 7.8271 
Sweden (Krona) ......cccceccccees 18.4323 
Switzerland (franc) .... + 19.4094 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .........se.e-. 1.7755 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........seseee 23.3437 
China (Shanghai tael) ...... eovcce + 30,5312 
China (Mexican dollar) .......... 21.6250 
China (Yuan dollar) 21,7083 
India (rupee) ... 27.2750 
| Japan (yen) ...... 32.2400 
| Singapore (dollar) + 42.2500 
| Canada (dollar) . 88.7727 
Cuba (peso) ...... 99.9362 
Mexico (peso) ......-.+. e+» 32.2700 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........000+- 58.2473 
Brazil (milreis) J 
SUID” 000000090 ee nene ses eaie 6.0000 
Uruguay (peso) ‘ 
COPGANG CHONO) © 0c se ccccccocecaees 95.2400 
0 BAP GIVES nc cepoccsccrevvesesecsecss 27.5000 
fe 


Load- dispatching room 
of Commonwealth 


Edison Company, 


Chicago, power pur- 
veyor of four billion 


kilowatt-hours annually. 


E OFFER INFORMATION and service concerning the securities 
of progressive public utility companies. Among them are Common- 
wealth Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company*, and 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois—all listed on The Chicago 


*Also listed on The New York Stock Exchange. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


* 





INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


Monday issue. 
separately after March of each year. 
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Means for Financing Purchase 
and Operation of Farm 


Facilities of Federal Farm Loan Board for 
Supply of Investment Funds: and of Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks for Current Needs 


By WOOD NETHERLAND 
President, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 


ENERALLY speaking, the farmer’s finan- 

cial needs are divided into two classes: 

First, his farm mortgage, or capital obli- 
gation, which is represented by his farm 
plant and stationary equipment; and second, 
his current debt, or the funds which he is 
obliged to use for operating purposes. 

His capital obligation should be provided 
én a long-time, low-rate, partial-payment 
basis with sufficient flexibility and latitude as 
will permit him safely to meet his annual or 
semiannual payments, allowing such surplus 
as will protect him from stringency in un- 
favorable crop years. 

The facilities through which the farmer 
may in this manner plan the liquidation of 
his capital obligation are, in ordinary times, 
available through the land banks, life insur- 
ance companies and many other agencies, 
and should be obtained on such a basis as 
will insure ultimate payment over a term of 
years and eliminate the possibility of his 
capital obligation falling due in periods of 
financial stress. 

‘ + + 

One has but to visualize the chaos which 
might exist today if the hundreds of thou- 
sands of partial-payment farm mortgages, 
now.held.by land banks, life insurance com- 
panies, ete, had been made on the old 5 
and 10-year basis, necessitating their re- 
newal.at.this time, to appreciate fully the 
value of the long-time, low-rate, partial-pay- 
ment mortgage, without which our agricul- 
tural difficulties would be immeasurably 
greater at this moment. 


A most admirable way for the farmer to 
take care of. his long-time obligation is to 
pay rent to himself, and many of our farmers 
whose lands are mortgaged have a very defi- 
nite system by which they are working them- 
selves out of debt. They pay to themselves 
the customary rental share of all proceeds 
from crops and livestock and use that fund 
for no other purpose than the payment of 
taxes and the installments of interest anu 
principal due. on their farm loans. 


In ‘short, they separate from their farm 
income that portion of the proceeds which 
represents the amount required to retain 
their farms. If anything is left over, after 
making these payments on the capital obli- 
gation and after setting aside a sufficient 
amount to take care of depreciation and the 
upkeep of improvements, they should not be 
tempted to expend the balance for current 
operation; otherwise they court the possibility 
of distress in the event revenues are short in 
succeeding years. 


If a farmer should find it necessary to 
borrow for production purposes on the se- 
curity of growing crops, he should hold out 
of the loan the customary landlord’s share, 
so that he will not be without funds with 
which to pay taxes and interest. Many ten- 
ant farmers live and get ahead on the pro- 
ceeds of the tenant’s share of production; 
and if the individual farmer will properly 
segregate such return as would ordinarily 
accrue to the landlord and use that exclu- 
sively on his capital obligation, it will help 
to keep him out of difficulty. 

+ + 


Interest and taxes must be paid, or the 
owners will ultimately lose title to their 
farms. This is an unpleasant fact, but it is 
inescapable; and ordinarily the postpone- 
ment of the payment of taxes merely serves 
to create a much more difficult problem than 
if provision is made to pay them on or be- 
fore they become due. . 


I am rather of the opinion that too much 
leniency with respect to the payment of 
taxes has contributed materially to the de- 
linquent farm mortgage situation. The best 
evidence of this is that in States having the 
most exacting tax laws, not only are they 
comparatively free from any considerable tax 
delinquency, but their farmers are, as a 
whole, in better financial position. 


The remedy for our tax problems does not 
lie in the postponement of the time for their 


Protecting Youth 
from Contracting 


Tuberculosis 


By 
Dr. A. J. McCormack 
Secretary, Board of Health, 
Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky 


OUTH is a dangerous age where tubercu- 
losis threatens. In youth children usually 
become infected with tubercle germs, but 

the disease may not become active for many 
years. 

Few people know that tuberculosis still 
kills more persons between 18 and 35 than 
any other disease. Tuberculosis is still con- 
sidered a major public health problem—it is 
aptly called “the foe of youth” by 1,400 
tuberculosis associations throughout the 
country engaged in all-year-round work to 
reduce its ravages. The death rate among 
persons aged 20 to 24 is 120 per 100,000. 

Modern science has provided the means of 
knowing whether the danger exists or not. 
This danger can not always be discovered 
by the usual physical examination.. The 
ambush is well laid within the body and can 
often be found only by the penetrating X-ray. 

In many cases no serious harm results be- 
cause good bodily resistance prevents the 
disease from developing. But resistance can 
be weakened by strain of any kind, and high 
school years—college years as well—are full 
of temptations to overdo. 

Efforts to improve the situation with the 
knowledge we now have require the aid of 
the most interested group—the youths them- 
selves. Youth is averse to arbitrary rules 
and regulations. But when properly ex- 
plained, young people of today are better able 
to take up the fight against tuberculosis than 
boys and girls of any other period in his- 


o=rT 


The public schools and the colleges of the 
country are the arena for this battle. The 
weapon is knowledge. 


payment, but in the application of some com- 
mon sense to the expenditures of governments 
and a larger participation in the cost of gov- 
ernment by those of us whose incomes are 
either from salaried positions or from in- 
tangible sources. The future of our country 
depends to a large degree upon a happy solu- 
tion of our real estate tax program. We can 
not longer avoid meeting the issue. 


New situations in the farm mortgage busi- 
ness have developed within the recent decade 
which clearly require of us a greater knowl- 
edge of agriculture and a more intensive ef- 
fort in making appraisals than was pre- 
viously necessary. Factors which only a few 
years ago appeared to be fundamental have 
vanished, and new principles have been es- 
tablished. 

+ + 


Depleted soil fertility through decades of 
ruthless tillage, the influx of noxious weeds 
and the introduction of plant pests, the lo- 
cation of farm lands with respect to our 
great highways, and the introduction of ma- 
chinery on the farm—all of these changing 
conditions make it essential that we develop 
our knowledge, our judgment and our ca- 
pacity to look far into the future. 


So far as I am able to determine, no 
scientific appraisal method has yet been dis- 
covered nor evolved that will always fore- 
stall the fluctuation in land prices that takes 
place over a period of from 10 to 15 years. 
Accurate and full information will always 
form the best basis for sound land valu- 
ations. 


No longer is it possible to say that a given 
piece of land is worth a certain pirce just 
because somebody has in the past paid such 
a price for it. After all, the actual value of 
any investment is that value on which said 
investment will yield a reasonable return 
over a given period, and no more. 

The wide fluctuation which we have seen 
in farm land values for the past few years, 
and their decline, is not at all unlike the 
decline in the stock market which has oc- 
curred in recent years. In either of these 
situations it was merely the fact that these 
commodities were selling altogether out of 
proportion to their true worth, and a read- 
justment was inevitable; and, as is often 
the case, this readjustment is carried too 
far by its own momentum. 


The only distinctive difference between 
these two situations is the fact that it takes 
farm land values many years to deflate, 
whereas the deflation in connection with the 
stock market is’ accomplished almost over 
night. But the principle is identical. 

Farm lands, of course, can nevér be entirely 
free from consequences of inflation and de- 
flation. But, under any. reasonably normal 
conditions, reai estate mortgages intelligently 
and conservatively selected, are less liable 


to disturbing influences than any other class 
of security. 


++ 

The study of investment history shows that 
these cycles of inflation and deflation in farm 
lands are but the passing phases of our eco- 
nomic life. It is the one investment that 
has stood the test of years and has demon- 
strated its general safety, notwithstanding 
some of our perplexing situations of today. 


No longer are farms being abandoned in 
a wholesale way; quite the contrary is true. 
Individuals are finding out that the number 
of unoccupied farms is getting smaller, and 
investors are awakening to the surprising 
realization that agricultural investments 
based on sound values have, after all, suf- 
fered less depreciation than a vast number 
of our so-called “prime securities.” 


The Federal farm loan system and the life 
insurance companies offer a long-time, low- 
rate, amortized loan, which is the ideal way 
in which a farmer should handle his capital 
obligation. Obviously, such loans must be on 
an ultra-conservative basis; and it should 
be the goal of every farmer who has a farm 
mortgage to get that obligation at such a 
figure as will enable him to take advantage 
of this type of financing. 

That there has been a decided leveling of 
interest rates for this class of agricultural 
paper during the last 13 years, with the re- 
sult that the farmers of this Nation are sav- 
ing millions of dollars annually in interest 
charges alone, is a fact too well known to 
need amplification. 

The second type of credit so necessary in 
farming has to do with the financing of-cur- 
rent operation; namely, the -planting and 
growing of crops, the breeding and fattening 
of livestock, and marketing. Until recent 
years this type of financing was handled 
largely by local banks; but I think’ that, due 
to certain changing economic forces, the 
country bank is not in a position to furnish 
adequate credit for current farm operations. 

There are many reasons for this: The ad- 
vent. of good roads, the concentration of 
wealth and population in our cities, and the 
marked fluctuation of deposits in Strictly 
rural banks which have gradually trans- 
ferred the supply of money and credit to 
larger centers, 

> > 


In recent years millions of dollars have 
left country banks. Obviously, if sufficient 
funds are to be maqe available for current 
farm operations, the machinery for bringing 
these funds back to the country must be put 
into more effective use. 

At the present time I know of no more 
workable plan than that provided by the 
Congress through the Federal intermediate 
credit system, which is of fundamental im- 
portance to American agriculture. Our large 
city banks are investing heavily in inter- 
mediate credit bank debentures, and these 
funds are filtering down through agricul- 
tural credit corporations back to the use 
of the individual farmer. 

In the eight years of its existence the inter- 
mediate credit system has not only re- 
sponded to the demand upon its resources in 
normal times but has been of material serv- 
ice, on the proper basis, in several emer- 
gency situations. 

In 1926, when there was an overproduction 
of cotton, the intermediate credit banks ex- 
tended a volume of credit to cooperative 
marketing associations. This action on the 
part of the banks was one of the main factors 
in preventing a further decline in price. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


OUTPUT AND TREATMENT 
OF NONFERROUS METALS - 


Information on Mining, Smelting and Refining Assem- 
bled by Bureau of Census as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By W. M. STEUART 


Director, Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 


TATISTICS are published by thé Bu- 
reau of the Census on both the min- 
ing, and smelting and refining of 

nonferrous metals. The mining statistics 
are published decennially by the Division 
of Mines and Quarries; the smelting and 
refining statistics biennially by the Divi- 
sion of Manufactures. 

++ 

The current Census of Mines and 
Quarries is compiling statistics on the 
mining. activities pertaining to the fol- 
lowing nonferrous metals: Gold, silver, 
lead, and zinc. The statistics on metal- 
liferous lode mining will be presented 
separately for each of these industries. 
The assignment of the mining enter- 
prises to these industries are based on 
the metal of predominant worth in 
the ores produced and disposed of dur- 
ing the census year. 

This classification is necessarily arbi- 
trary because most of the mines produce 
ores which contain two or more metals, 
although some mines produce ores which 
are distinctly or solely gold or silver or 
copper or lead or zinc ores. Unfortu- 
nately, under any system based on the 
value of the metal content of the ores, 
the classification of individual mines 
would change from time to time, because 
of pricé changes and because the relative 
proportion of metals contained in the 
ores of many mines is different in differ- 
ent parts of the mines. Thus, certain 
large enterprises classified as copper 
mines for one year might be classed 
otherwise at another year. 

+ + 

Ores of the metals gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc require dressing and 
metallurgical processes for the recovery 
of their metal content. Ore dressing, in- 
cluding concentration, and the metal- 
lurgical processes such as amalgamating, 
cyaniding, roasting, and leaching and 
precipitation, are classified by the census 
as processes of beneficiation and there- 


fore a part of mining. Statistics for 
such operations, whether conducted by 
the mine operators at the mines or else- 
where, or by independent operators, are 
included in the census reports. On the 
other hand, the final processes in the 
extraction of the metals in smelters and 
refineries, including electrolytic refin- 
eries, are considered manufacturing op- 
erations and statistics for these opera- 
tions are excluded from the census of 
mines and quarries. 


+ + 

The tabulations for gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc mining industries give 
statistics showing: The geographic distri- 
bution of the industries by States; the 
progress of the industries by comparison 
of results of the current census with pre- 
ceding censuses; the character of organ- 
ization and the size of the operating 
enterprises; persons engaged in the in- 
dustry; principal expenses, including 
wages and salaries, cost of contract work, 
supplies, fuel and purchased electric 
energy. They also include statistics in 
regard to power equipment and fuel used, 
and a general table presenting statistics 
in detail for the metal-mining indus- 
tries in the United States, and separately 
for each industry and for such States in 
each industry that can be shown with- 
out disclosure of individual operations. 

In the census of manufactures, estab- 
lishments engaged in smelting and re- 
fining nonferrous metals are classified 
under four industry designations, as fol- 
lows: (1) Copper; (2) lead; (3) zinc; and 
(4) other nonferrous metals—tungsten, 
nickel, and tin. The tabulations give 
the geographic distribution, and afford 
a statistical measurement of each indus- 
try. They give the number of estab- 
lishments, number of salaried employes 
and wage earners, salaries and wages 
paid, cost of materials and supplies, cost 
of fuel and’ powef? value of products, 
and value added by manufacture. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of April 30, C. E. Julihn, Chief Engineer, Division of Common 
Metals, Economics Branch, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, will 
discuss the service which the Division renders to thé nonferrous metals and 


minerals industry. 


Conditions of Women in Industry 


Problems of Work Hours and Pay 
By MRS. JESSIE GREMELSPACHER 


Director, Department of Women and Children, Industrial Board, State of Indiana 


N THE past 10 years the number of em- 
ployed women is listed at more than 10,- 
700,000, and in the 572 occupations in 

which Americans engage, women are found 
to be employed in all but 35. 


Having blazed the trail of remunerative 
employment outside the home, women have 
stopped short at practically no type of work, 
now that they have outlived the era when 
the slogan, “Woman’s Place Is in the Home,” 
was at its height in popularity. 


Women are found in occupations that not 
so long ago were unheard of or undreamed 
of as possible ways for women to earn a 
livelihood. There are women who are man- 
agers and superintendents of factories, bank- 
ers, chemists, engineers, architects, judges, 
lawyers, physicians, telephone and telegraph 
operators, and they have made good in all 
of these positions. 


In the industrial world where women are 
engaged in.an almost bewildering variety of 
occupations, there is a great deal of speciali- 
zation; in fact, industrial.processes have be- 
come so specialized that one person seldom 
is able to complete an entire article. It now’ 
takes about. 150 operations to make a shoe, 
which used to be made entirely by one person. 


Today great groups of women make but 
one part of a thing, doing the same thing 
over and over all day. For example, one will 
do nothing but stitch cuffs on sleeves and 
pile them up all day, or she will work inten- 
sively feeding and keeping up with a ma- 
chine that cuts thousands of tin discs a day, 
perhaps 8, 9, or 10 hours a day. 

The monotony of the work becomes more 
damaging physically, where continuously re- 
peated, than heavier work which affords 
some variety. 


“The impersonal beat of machinery has 
made demands, never before approximated, 
upon the men and women who serve it. In 
the textilé industry, for example, the rate of 
production is determined by the speed of 
machines. Human beings’ are subordinated 
to the motion of machinery.” 

The speed, complexity of machinery, mo- 
notony of job, and noise are associated with 
our modern industrial life. Since these 
causes of strain are with us to stay, the 
problem is one of planning conditions of 
work so as to reduce the amount of fatigue. 

The law in Indiana requires that employ- 
ers provide resting seats for the use of the 
women employes conveniently placed where 
they work, and allow them to use such seats 
when not necessarily engaged in the active 
duties for which they are employed. The 
Indiana law also makes a provision for rest 
rooms and dressing rooms, although it does 
not require the allowance of regular rest 
periods. There are general provisions apply- 
ing to the employment of both men and 
women for the safeguarding of machinery, 
elimination of dust, sanitation, etc. 

The employers of Indiana are, for the most 
part, sincerely interested in the welfare of 
their employes, and they feel there is no 
efficiency after 8 or 9 hours’ labor. The sec- 
onds or inferior goods which must be sold 
at a reduced price, manufacturers tell us, 
are produced after 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
when fatigue has set in. So any policy which 


helps to ward off any undue fatigue, benefits 
both the employer and the employe. 


Of course, I feel that 8 or 9 hours a day 
is long enough for any woman to work; but 
Indiana has never been able to pass any 
laws limiting a woman's hours of employ- 
ment, except the one which prohibits her 
employment at manufacturing between the 
hours of 10 o’clock at night and 6 o'clock in 
the morning. Girls under 18 are limited to 
8 hours a day and are not permitted to work 
after 7 o’clock in the evening. 

But, of course, this is part of the Child 
Labor Law. After she becomes 18, however, 
she may be employed 24 hours of the 24, if 
she has the’endurance. 

There are among the unemployed, of 
course, many women. Improved machinery 
is developed to take the place of workers 
more rapidly than the workers can be ad- 
justed to other types of jobs. 

For instance, in canning factories, bean 
snippers have made it. possible for 12 women 
to do the work formerly done by 200. A ma- 
chine for packing bread can now do the 
work of a large number of women. The 
electric typewriter is replacing the typists. 

The introduction of the dial telephone 
system will close many jobs for women and 
girls. A machine installed in the glass in- 
dustry throws out 20 to 40 women for every 
machine installed. Thirty-one times as 
many electric light bulbs can be made by 
automatic machinery as by the former hand 
processes. 

The problem is not confined only to indus- 
trial workers; the merging of business firms 
or the taking over of small by large con- 
cerns, a process that is now going on at a 
rapid rate, throws many out of employment, 
including a number of executives. 

Many highlytrained artists and skilled 
musicians have lost their jobs because of the 
introduction of instruments producing music 
artificially. This has been a tragedy that 
has made a profound impression on the pub- 
lic mind. 

I remember when groups from the north- 
ern part of the State came to Indianapolis 
to hear a good orchestra playing in one of 
the theaters here. Now people can stay in 
their smaller home towns and hear the same 
canned music they would hear in Indianap- 
olis. 

As to the pay women receive, their earn- 
ings are low as compared with men. In fact, 
Statistics show women’s weekly wages are 
only about 55 per cent as much as. men’s 
weekly wages. Studies along this line show 
women’s wages to be even lower than those 
of unskilled men. 

“Not only is the low wage frequently paid 
to women a serious matter for those who 
must live on the amounts received; it is an 
unfortunate factor in the economic life of 
the country; and especially is it significant 
when it is remembered that two in every 
nine wage earners are women.” 

Personally, I feel wages should be estab- 
lished on the basis o* occupation and not 
on the basis of sex. Women who are at work 
are not merely seeking to make a little extra 
money; most of them must bear their whole 
expenses, and many must support others 
besides. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON 


President of the United States 1865-1869 
“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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Adjusting Educational System 
to Changing Society » + + + 


Extension of School Life, Training in Use of 
Leisure, and Preparation for Cooperative 
Citizenship Seen as Future Program 


By JAMES N. RULE 


Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


CHOOLMEN of the Nation are facing 
what may prove to be the biggest task 
in the entire history of public education. 

One well may hesitate to indicate the 
changes, growing out of the current economic 
and social period of unrest, that seem to be 
pending in this field and which so seriously 
might affect the future citizenship of the 
country. 

But, if we are to be prepared to meet the 
needs of the schools of tomorrow, we must 
consider carefully the implications for edu- 
cation of the numerous current social and 
economic. dislocations, some of which seem 
now to be perfectly clear, others still vague— 
yet intriguing in their possibilities. 

Technological unemployment is delaying 
the entrance of youth into business and in- 
dustry. At a time when adult labor is so 
largely unemployed, the entrance of youth 
into competition with adult labor for jobs 
should be and is of necessity being deferred. 
The result is a gradual lengthening of the 
period of schooling for the average child. 

++ 

The present compulsory school attendance 
laws of Pennsylvania and of other States 
generally require children to remain in school 
until 16 years of age. The number remain- 
ing until 18 years of age is increasing; and 
it seems quite probable that the ‘period of 
formal schooling for all will be extended— 
not necessarily by law but by economic and 
social necessity—until 18 years of age, and 
this within possibly a decade. Many educa- 
tors predict that the school age will be ad- 
vanced to 20 years. 

Furthermore, economists estimate that if 
the aggregate number of work hours neces- 
sary to produce all the articles of consump- 
tion needed by our present population were 
divided evenly among the total number of 
available workers, probably no one would 
work more than 36 hours per week. 

The hours of labor in the major industries 
have been greatly shortened in recent years— 
pathetically and tragically so in recent 
months. The machine has not only freed 
men’s backs from burdens, but, by so doing, 
has also released much free time for recrea- 
tional and avocational pursuits. 

How will our much-vaunted American 
quality of individualism be affected by the 
forces underlying and growing out of the 
current depression? Certainly one outcome 
of the depression is the clear realization that 
the last frontier of our country has gone and 
pioneer days have passed forever; that like 
the older civilizations of the world we in the 
United States are at last locked into a social 
and economic order that will require new 
outlets of expression for our rugged Ameri- 
can individualism, if democracy is to remain 
a safe form of government for a resourceful, 
progressive people. 

Tiring of the restrictions and banalities of 
community life, one can no longer escape to 
the frontier and there literally hew and shoot 
his way to a free life of his own choosing 
and ordering. The mechanization of indus- 
try with its subordination of the individual 
to the regimentation of the factory is result- 
ing in an increasing social control, under 
voluntary and governmental agencies, of the 
means of production and the channels of 
distribution and consumption. 

++ 

The independence of the individual is giv- 
ing way to the interdependence of all. Indi- 
vidualism must yield to an enlightened un- 
selfishness that finds in a stabilized pros- 
perity for all the greatest individual happi- 
ness and growth. 

We Americans do not easily submit our 
necks to the yoke of the social control of our 
lives in whole or in part, either through vol- 
untary organizations or governmental agen- 
cies. Yet it seems we must all learn to pull 
together in harness, and the yoke of a will- 
ing and intelligent cooperation will alone 
enable us to pull the load of the new social 
order with any degree of ease and success. 

Summing up what seem to me to be some 
of the general effects of the depression of 
most significance to education, I venture the 
following: A lengthened period of schooling 
for all; a marked increase in leisure time; 
and the substitution of the principle of co- 
operative citizenship for the individualism 
characteristic of pioneer days. 

The educational significance of these out- 
comes of the depression are interesting and 
important. 

The facts relative to the greatly increased 
enrolments in our public schools, particu- 
larly in our high schools, are well known to 
schoolmen. The educational significance of 
these increases lies, not in th: larger number 
of pupils alone, but in the greatly increased 
variety of types of young people entering 
our high schools. 

Whereas originally our academies and high 
schools were almost exclusively college pre- 
paratory in purpose, the number within our 
pyblic high schools demanding inclusive 
preparation for civic and economic compe- 
tence is now by far the larger group in every 
high school that attempts without discrimi- 
nation to meet faithfully the needs of all. 

A single curriculum, emphasizing college 
preparatory subjects important as they are, 
no longer suffices. A core curriculum for all 
that stresses functional preparation for civic 
and social competence and physical fitness 
is being supplemented with adapted curricu- 
lums in vocational and other practical courses, 
affording adequate opportunities for those 
who must enter gainful occupations imme- 
diately upon leaving high school. 

How important in the schools of tomorrow 
is preparation for wise use of leisure time? 
Some one has said: Show me how a man 
spends his Saturday nights and I’ll tell you 
the kind of man he is. 

++ 

True it is that a man’s work should pro- 
vide his most fruitful channels for construc- 
tive service to his community and his fellow 
citizens—channels of service which, if faith- 
fully used, develop those traits we admire as 
typical of the ideal American. Nevertheless, 
it is still true that it is through wise use of 
leisure time that character is strengthened 
and through its misuse weakened and de- 
graded. No government of the people can 
long operate helpfully for the people if it 
is not conducted and supported by people 
of sound character. 

One of the most important tasks confront- 
ing the schools of tomorrow is that of pro- 


viding our junior citizens with habits and 
means of using their leisure time Sanely, 
safely, and constructively, to the end that, 
in these free hours of peril and profit, devel- 
opment of personality may continue onward 
and upward to ever richer and higher levels 
of attainment. 

Skills and appreciations in art, music, 
literature, sports, and creative avocational ac- 
tivities in all forms of the fine and practical 
arts should be encouraged in order to pro- 
vide wholesome outlets for surplus physical 
energy and the means for creative self-ex- 
pression. 

++ 


I call attention of business men to the 
highly profitable character of these avoca- 
tional and recreational activities of the 
schools in their stimulation of new and re- 
fined wants. Dr. Morgan of Antioch Col- 
lege has well said that: “Education is the 
goose that lays the golden eggs of prosperity.” 

Courses in art, music, literature, physical 
education and in the various fine and practi- 
cal arts produce discriminating and profitable 
consumers of the better articles of commerce. 
Such courses have long since passed out of 
the fad and frill stage and are among our 
most practical and necessary studies and ac- 
tivities. Business could well afford to pay 
their entire cost and charge it up to ad- 
vertising. in order to make these avocational 
and recreational activities in our public 
schools universally available to all adolescent 
girls and boys. 


The #hools of tomorrow will have responsi- 
bility for the development of competent, co- 
operative citizenship in the members of the 
oncoming generation. Public education in 
the United States, in lifting the population 
generally to a literacy level, will have done 
much toward insuring the safety and safe- 
ness of our democracy. We can not stop, 
however, at a mere literacy level, but must 
go on to a cultural level if social progress 
and contentment are to be secured by orderly, 
progressive means. 


With the rapid development of means of 
mass communication through the telegraph, 
the telephone, the radio, and newspapers and 
magazines, mass education has arrived. The 
public is exposed today, “especially through 
the radio, not only to the true and beautiful, 
but also to demagogery and misleading and 
baneful advertising and propaganda to a de-’ 
gree never before thought possible. 

Heretofore, desirable and necessary changes 
in society have come about largely through 
major catastrophes, revolutions, wars, and 
panics, caused largely by ineffective think- 
ing and leadership, and by what some one 
has described as the infinite capacity of 
the human mind to resist the introduction 
of new knowledge. But the newspapers and 
the radio have now unlocked the human 
mind. The masses are thinking and choosing 
for themselves. 

++ 

In the midst of the bitter disillusionments, 
disappointments, and disasters of the eco- 
nomic depression that is upon us, we hear 
the cry that democracy has failed and that 
other forms of government should be created. 
The answer is that democracy has never had 
a fair trial. 

Through influences and pressures exerted 
largely by the newspapers and by radio, 
democracy is beginning to have a fair trial. 
Whether this new-found, socialized democ- 
racy will lead us to peace and to a stabilized 
prosperity for all will depend largely upon 
the cooperative efforts of home and school 
and church in deyeloping a type of compe- 
tent, cooperative citizen, who is willing to 
subordinate a self-centered individualism to 
an enlightened selfishness that recognizes in 
the welfare of all his largest opportunity to 
enjoy a stabilized prosperity. 


Danger of Parking 
Automobiles on 


Rural Roads 


By 

Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 

Jersey 
O MUCH attention has been focused upon 
that aspect of the “parking problem” 
which involves the actual finding of a 
parking space that other important phases 
of the problem are overlooked by a consid- 
erable portion of motorists. Few, for in- 
stance, ever think of the parking problem as 
extending to the rural highway as well as 
the city street. 

However, the problem does reach that far, 
with a slight difference in character. In 
the city the parking problem is one of find- 
ing a place to leave the car; on the open 
highway it is a matter of finding a safe 
place in which to stop. 

New Jersey’s ‘traffic act is very specific in 
its guidance to motorists on this subject, but 
it becomes increasingly clear that a large 
number do not use it as a guide. If motor- 
ists followed the provisions of the act re- 
lating to highway parking we should have 
none of those accidents due to standing auto- 
mobiles being struck by moving vehicles. 

The “where to park” provision of the act 
should be known to every New Jersey driver. 
It reads: 

“No person shall park or leave standing 
any vehicle, whether attended or unattended, 
upon the paved or improved main traveled 
portion of any highway outside of a business 
or residence district, when it is practicable 
to park or leave such vehicle standing off the 
paved or improved or main traveled portion 
of such highway; provided, however, that in 
no event shall any person park or leave 
standing any vehicle, whether attended or 
unattended, upon any highway, unless a 
clear and unobstructed width of not less 
than 15 feet upon the main traveled portion 
of such highway opposite such standing ve- 
hicle shall be left for free passage of other 
vehicles thereon, nor unless a clear view of 
such vehicle may be obtained from a distance 
of 200 feet in each direction upon such 
highway.” 





